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The 


RAILROADS 


re -P ‘ of the United 


States are a great basic military asset. 





They are preferred for military move- ‘ 





ments because of their ability to han- 
dle groups with better control, because 
of their sleeping car, kitchen car and 
dining car facilities, and also because 
of their ability to transport bulky 


equipment along with the troops. 
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General, U.S. Army (Ret.) 
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| ...Special discounts on Transportation Requests 
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om The Best Buy —BUY TRAIN! 


























Yours...85% less typing noise with the 
REMINGTON NOISELESS’ Typewriter! 


The REMINGTON NOISELESS typewriter eliminates office 
noise at its major source...turns out exemplary print- 
work with 85% less noise than any other typewriter... 
provides a hushed environment that lets businessmen hear 
themselves think. 

How?—The difference is the Exclusive Remington 
pressure printing principle that eliminates the hammer- 
blow action found in every other typewriter except the 
REMINGTON NOISELESS. 

Write for our informative booklet, ‘““Noise Never Comes 
Between Them,” Room 1952, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 


Remington. Fland 
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CATERPILLAR 








TAKING 


HAZARDS OUT OF A HILL 


$1,259,962 project to provide a safer approach at 








= 


One of 20 Caterpillar-built rubber-tired units engaged in the elimination of a hill at Ellsworth 
Air Force Base, this two-wheel DW21 Tractor with Scraper speeds glacial till to the waste area. 





Besides cleaning up slopes, this Ds is used for 


utility ‘dozing, spreading fill, etc. It is one of 


five Dss on the job. 


Wirn B52s scheduled for operation 
from Ellsworth Air Force Base, Rapid 
City, South Dakota, the NW-SE run- 
way is being extended 3,000 feet. To 
permit a flatter, safer approach, a hill 
about a mile from the runway’s north 
west end is being eliminated. Although 
not very high, this hill had claimed two 
aircraft. 


The $1,259,962 contract for the ap- 
proach zone grading was awarded to 
C.F. Lytle Company, Sioux City, Iowa. 
It involves moving almost five million 
yards of glacial till from the hill. This 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., 


2 





Forty seconds for a heaping load is the average 
loading time in good going for this Cat D9 
Tractor pushing a:‘DW21 unit. 


will open a cut 35 feet deep on a maxi 
mum of 1.5 to | slope to a point 4,500 
fect from the end of the runway, then 
falling off to a 2 to 1 through the re- 
mainder of the cut. It fans out from 
the end of the runway to 3,000-foot 
width at the end of the cut. The side 


slopes are trimmed back 7 to 1. 


To speed up the work, Lytle subcon- 
tracted half the project to Ace Con- 
struction Co., Omaha, Nebraska. The 
center line of the runway was extended 
through the cut. Lytle is working the 
north half; Ace, the south half. Both 


PEORIA, 


Ellsworth Air Force Base is speeded to completion 
with Caterpillar-built equipment 


contractors work two ten-hour shifts per 
six-day week. And both rely heavily 
on rugged, dependable yellow machines 
for high production. 


B. D. McMillan, project superintend- 
ent for Lytle, has an equipment line-up 
that includes ten Caterpillar* DW21s 
with Scrapers, four D8 Tractors and two 
No. 12 Motor Graders. The DW21s 
are loaded on a five per cent grade, then 
speed an average of 2,400 feet in fourth 
gear to the waste area on the far side 
of the hill. The waste is spread in one- 
foot lifts and compacted by the heavy 
tubber-tired scrapers rolling across it. 
One D8 is used for push-loading and 
the other three D8s for sloping, clean- 
up, spreading fill and pushing when 
needed..'The two No. 12 Motor Graders 
keep the roads bladed down. 


On the south half of the cut, Ace’s 
project superintendent Don Haugan 
uses five CAT* DW 20s and five Cat 
DW 21s with Scrapers on an average 
2,600-foot haul to the waste area. Three 
giant D9s push-load the scrapers. Load- 
ing times vary with conditions. In good 
going, a D9 gets a scraper off with a 
heaping load in 40 seconds. A D8 does 
utility "dozing, cleans up slopes, spreads 
fill and rips with a Cat-built Ripper 
when the glacial till is too tough to load. 
A No. 12 maintains the roads. 


On jobs like this, and on every type 
of earthmoving, contractors find that 
standardization on Caterpillar-built 
machines pays off many ways. Mainte- 
nance is simplified. Operator familiarity 
with similar units results in higher pro- 
duction. And the interchangeability of 
many parts reduces inventory require- 
ments to a minimum. 


ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
*Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarts of Caternillar Tractor Co. 
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Shock atier Shook a2 


THROUGH THE 
SONIC 
BARRIER.. ° 


sXe) {em (ato) Je) ik 
Can take it! 


NEW! 
BORG 910 SINGLE-TURN 
PRECISION MICROPOT 


The new Borg 910 Series Single Turn Micropot retains its high 
precision characteristics through severe vibration and shock. Borg 910 
Micropots were developed from the Borg 900 Series Micropots . . . 
long preferred in aircraft and electronic fields for accurate, long lived 
dependability. Let your nearest Borg ““Tech-Rep” show you the many 


advantages offered by the new Borg 910 Series Single Turn Micropot. 


BORG EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


THE GEORGE W. BORG CORPORATION 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


e 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG SHEET BED A-69 
AND NAME OF YOUR 


NEAREST BORG TECH-REP 

















MOTORS 
MICROPOTS 
MICRODIALS 
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Professional Services 


Apply direct to the installation 
where the vacancy exists. For in- 
formation about other jobs visit or 
write the nearest military installa- 
tion. 


Navy Overseas Emplymnt. Off. 
45 Hyde Street 
San Francisco 2, Cal. 


Guam 


Materials Engineer GS-13 

Electronics Engineer GS-13 

General Engineers GS-9 to 12 

Budget Specialist GS-9 

Tabulating Eqpt. Super. GS-9 
U.S. Marine Corps 
Industrial Relations Section 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot 
Parris Island, $.C. 


Budget Specialist GS-9 

Management Analyst GS-9 
U.S. Army Electronic Proving Gd. 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 


Supv. Electronic Engineer GS-14 
Electronic Engineer GS-13 
Electronic Engineer GS-13 
Electronic Engineer GS-13 
Electronic Engineer GS-13 
Supv. Electronic Engineer GS-12 
Supv. Electronic Engineer GS-12 
Electronic Engineer GS-12 
Electronic Engineer GS-12 
Electronic Engineer GS-12 
Electronic Engineer GS-12 
Electronic Engineer GS-11 
Electronic Engineer GS-11 


9th Coast Guard District 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Architect (General) GS-11 


Marine Engineer GS-11 
Civil Engineer GS-9 


13th Coast Guard District 
Seattle, Washington 

Civil Engineer GS-11 
14th Coast Guard District 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Civil Engineer GS-9 


Washington Radio Station 

Alexandria, Virginia 
Electronics Engineer (Radio) GS-9 
Mai Engi GS-9 





U.S. Coast Guard Headquarters 
Washington, D. C. 


Supervising Marine Engineer GS-12 

Electrical Engineer GS-12 

Aircraft Design Engineer GS-12 

a Architect (Air Conditioning Systems) 
S-11 

Electronic Engineer (Radio) GS-11 

Electrical Engineer GS-11 

Structural Engineer GS-11 

Structural Engineer GS-9 

Naval Architect GS-9 


Diamond Ordnance Fuze Laborator- 
ies 

Connecticut Avenue and Van Ness 
Street, N. W. 

Washington 25, D. C. 


Electronic Engineer GS-9 to 11 
Electronic Scientist GS-9 to 11 
Physicist GS-9 to 11 

Ordnance Design Engineer GS-9 to 11 
;*y be. 2 rT] iz gi GS-9 to  B 





Air Tech Intelligence Ctr. 
Ohio 


Air Tech. 
GS-13 
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Intell. Spec. (Rocket Propellants) 





Highlights of 
Armed Forces 


Management Assoc. 

3 Continuing improvement in 
management performance within the 
DOD requires the combined efforts of 
all its employees. A voluntary organi- 
zation such as the Armed Forces Man- 
agement Association, devoted to the 
development, application and _inter- 
change of information on management 
methods and techniques can make an 
important contribution to our mutual 
task . . ."—H. H. Francis, Jr., assistant 
secretary of defense (MP&R). 


Industry Invited 


President Carl Freedman announced 
in late August that AFMA has author- 
ized company membership for indus- 
trial firms. 

Major General Thomas J. Cross 
(USA ret.), national vice president for 
membership, is handling the industry 
affiliation program. Goal of industry 
participation in the Association will be 
cooperative study directed toward im- 
provement of joint industry defense 
management policies and the solution 
of common problems related to the 
business activities of the armed services. 

At both the national and field chap- 
ter levels, management studies and 
seminars will cover such fields as pro- 
curement, supply and fiscal manage- 
ment, statistics and reporting, manage- 
ment engineering, research and devel- 
opment, and mobilization planning. 


AFMA Goals 
Outlined 


As a result of the Annual Confer- 
ence, AFMA has published its goals 
for 1958-1960. In part, here is what 
was said: ‘ 

It is the purpose of the AFMA to 
make a significant contribution to the 
existing programs of the Defense es- 
tablishment for improving efficiency 
and effectiveness. This goal is to be 
achieved by providing a means for the 
exchange of management “know-how” 
and techniques among the various ele- 
ments of the defense establishment; 
providing a means for exchange of 
management “know-how” and _tech- 
niques between industry and the de- 
fense establishment; and _ stimulating 
and encouraging individual and collec- 
tive efforts for improving management 
in the defense establishment. 

Among the programs which will be 
used to carry out this goal will be the 
Annual conference, management sem- 
inars, and (on the national level) man- 
agement improvement reference serv- 
ice, council of defense associations, and 
a revitalization and extension of the 
awards program. 








Borg is a highly respected name in 
its field . . . the manufacture of 
components for systems. Borg has 
gained wide recognition as a sup- 
plier of electronic components for 
military and commercial uses. 


BORG 
PLANTS 


Borg manufacturing plants are cen- 
trally located about 90 miles from 
Chicago. Easily accessible by high- 
way, rail and air. 











BORG MAKES 





Precision Is Our Business. For 
many years Borg has been promi- 
nent in the design and manufacture 
of precision components for systems. 
© AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 
Aircraft components, instruments 
and electronic sub-assemblies. 

@ FREQUENCY STANDARDS 
Crystal controlled oscillator type 
frequency standards. 

@ POTENTIOMETERS 

Quantity production of Borg 
MICROPOTS (precision potentio- 
meters) to meet your specifications. 
® MICRODIALS 

Precision MICRODIALS for single 
and multi-turn devices. Indexed ac- 
curacy of up to one part in 1,000. 
@ INSTRUMENT MOTORS 

Precision motors, synchronous and 
induction types. Gear trains. 


BORG CAN HELP YOU 


Borg can assist you in the design 
and construction of prototypes. 
Complete facilities for pilot runs 
and quantity production. Write for 
Bulletin BED-A50 or call us today. 


MOTOR 
MICROPOTS 
MICRODIALS 








BORG EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
THE GEORGE W. BORG CORPORATION 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


























These Modern Facilities 








bmg penn tale 
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Meee, CONTINENTAL'S FACTORY RE-MANUFACTURE 
Backs You with Factory Knowhow—and 


Precision Production Machinery — Throughout 
Your Engine’s Life 


No two ways about it: the men and machines that produced your airplane engine 
in the first place are obviously best qualified to keep it in top running condition. That 
is why Continental’s Factory Re-Manufacture Plan is rapidly supplanting the periodic 
overhaul among users of utility planes. Factory Re-Manufacture gives every owner 
the benefit of precision facilities and knowhow that simply can't be matched in the 
field. You get new engine warranty, along with new engine safety and dependability 
—in a fraction of the time required for overhaul—and new log book with zero engine 
hours—all this at a modest predetermined price. Get in touch with your Continental 
distributor or write for information. 






ALL CONTINENTAL AIRCRAFT ENGINE MODELS ARE 
AVAILABLE AS FACTORY RE-MANUFACTURED ENGINES 





When buying a utility 
plane, choose one 
with all the plus 
values that have 
made Continental 
pilots’ 
first choice. 
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EDITORIAL 





Defense in the Atomic Age 


N THIS, the tenth anniversary of the Department 
of Defense, ARMED Forces MANAGEMENT begins 
an important new series of four special issues. 

Against the background theme, “Defense in the 
Atomic Age,” each issue will be devoted to the concept, 
organization, and administration of the four defense 
departments, as follows: 

September: “This is the Department of Defense.” 

October: “This is the Department of the Army.” 

November: “This is the Department of the Navy.” 

December: “This is the Department of the Air 
Force.” 

All information in this and the three subsequent 
issues is either official material or is based on official 
transcript, and the edited copy reviewed by the appro- 
priate agency for factual accuracy. 

Each issue will carry summaries, explanatory ma- 
terial and data, including up-to-the-minute organiza- 
tion charts and basic philosophy of each department. 
A summary of the basic concepts which are necessary 
for proper understanding of the workings of the vari- 
ous departments will be included, always authenticated 
for accuracy by the department or office concerned. 

Each issue in this series has been designed as a com- 
pact but comprehensive reference volume for our read- 
ers. By making easily available between the covers of 
one volume an official picture of the major segments of 
each department, we feel ARMED Forces MANAGEMENT 
can contribute greatly to a fuller understanding of the 
Defense establishment even among officials in the four 
services. 

The metropolitan press reports from day to day the 
Pentagon news, controversies, and politically inspired 
comments and opinions by both critics and friends of 
the Defense establishment. These accounts fail, in 
many cases, to explain why the Department of Defense 
and its agencies make and must make many of their 
decisions. 

Deputy Secretary of Defense Donald A. Quarles 
said recently: 

“There is a tendency to credit any and all stories 
about military mismanagement, such as the ones about 
tons of hamburgers and millions of can openers. 

“The sensational exaggeration makes headlines; the 
facts do not. And every time that sort of thing happens, 
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An Authentic Report 


it makes it more difficult for the Services . . . to per- 
form their missions. We must restore public confidence 
in the managerial capacity of the military and . . . each 
officer should take it upon himself to understand and 
to correct, whenever possible, popular misconceptions 
about waste and mismanagement in the military 
services. 

“The management is not perfect but . . . it com- 
pares very well with business management to the ex- 
tent the two are comparable.” 

To answer criticism, the subject must be under- 
stood. We believe that this series will, for the first 
time, pull into one place the major DOD directives, 
operational and functional orders, on how and why the 
military establishment works as it does. 

Each issue will devote virtually all of its contents to 
the assigned subject. Most regular departments of the 
magazine will be temporarily suspended or drastically 
curtailed in order to make possible a major effort to- 
ward explanation of the Armed Forces and _ their 
philosophies. 

Volumes have been written on each segment of the 
DOD. The DOD, largest and most expensive element 
in our National Security organization, is so vast and 
complicated in all its structures that it may appear 
sometimes to defy a complete understanding. ARMED 
Forces MANAGEMENT, in the compact space of some 
48 pages, seeks to make possible a greater respect for 
the intricate problems and a comprehension of the 
background against which decisions are made. 

Today's organization has many critics. The very 
nature of its responsibility encourages criticism of its 
performance. No other department of government by 
its errors of commission or omission can tread on the 
polished shoes of so many segments of our culture. 
DOD is subject to scrutiny from so many directions 
that it will probably never be allowed the luxury of 
becoming static. In this respect at least, it operates in 
possibly the healthiest environment in government. 

Concerning the 10-year history of the DOD, George 
Washington made a prophetic statement in 1776 when 
the War Office was formed. He wrote, “This like other 
great works in its first Edition, may not be entirely 
free from Error. Time will discover the Defects and 
Experience suggest the Remedy . . . but it was right 
to give it a beginning.” 






































































FENSE ORGA 


is and why 


The unique administrative problem presented by the 
Department of Defense is'created by the unparalleled 
dispersion, size and diversity of its operations. 

Department of Defense activities circle the globe. 
Mutual Defense Assistance programs touch most of the 
countries of the free world. Close military relations have 
been established with our NATO allies, the Middle East, 
our South American neighbors, Australia and New Zea- 
land and our friends in Asia and the Far East. 

Measured in terms of dollars, its current annual ex- 
penditures, with Mutual Defense Assistance spending 
added, are more than 40 billion dollars which repre- 
sents about 60 per cent of all Federal expenditures. 

Measured in terms of personnel, almost 8,000,000 
people and their families are directly affected by De- 
partment of Defense policies. The Department has nearly 
2,800,000 men and women in the Armed Forces; 3,600,- 
000 reservists, 1,165,000 civilian employees; 270,000 
foreign nationals; and 200,000 military personnel on re- 
tired pay. 

Measured in terms of property, the Department has 
assets estimated to have cost the government about 134 
billion dollars or more than twice the assets of the 100 
largest manufacturing corporations in the United States. 

In addition to the size of the operation, the diversity 
of activities creates serious management problems. The 
military departments perform every conceivable func- 
tion. Besides recruiting, training, equipping and _ trans- 
porting personnel, we must feed, clothe, house, pay, in- 
sure and bury them. 

The Department of Defense is the biggest purchaser 
in the United States, and next to the Department of the 
Interior, the largest real estate operator. There is hardly 
a single occupational activity that is not represented in 
the Armed Forces. 

It is against this backdrop that our organizational 
concepts are developed. 


I. Statutory Precepts 


The basic organizational pattern of the Department 
of Defense has been determined by the National Security 
Act of 1947. The preamble of this Act established three 
principles which affect operations as well as organization: 

1. “To provide three military departments, separately 
administered.” 

In other words, the Secretary of Defense gives 
policy direction, but the actual administration of the 
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Material in this article used by the Department of Defense 
in briefing individuals, including secretaries and assistant sec- 
retaries of defense, on the Department's history, philosophy 
and organizational structure. 


military departments is their own under the policy 
guidance furnished by the Secretary. 

2. “To provide for their authoritative coordination 
and unified direction under civilian control of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, but not to merge them.” 

In other words, the broad powers of the Secretary 
for the direction, authority, and control of the Depart- 
ment do not extend to changes in the military functions 
assigned by law to each of the military services. 

3. “To provide for the effective strategic direction 
of the armed forces . . . .but not to establish a single 
Chief of Staff over the armed forces, nor an armed forces 
general staff.” 

In other words, an efficient team of land, sea and 
air forces should be established jointly, not under the 
direction of a single military officer or a military staff 
directly responsible to the Secretary. 








ll. Reorganization Plan No. 6 


In January 1953, when the present Administration 
came into office, the need for strengthening the organiza- 
tion of the Department of Defense was generally recog- 
nized. 

The criticism of the existing organization was cen- 
tered on three major points: 

First, the direction, authority and control of the 
Secretary of Defense over the military departments had 
been subject to frequent challenge. 

Second, the boards and positions created by statute 
established a rigid and cumbersome organization run- 
ning counter to efficient management. They failed to 
provide the expert advice needed by the Secretary of 
Defense. Functions assigned by statute could not be 
shifted or changed in response to current needs, and, 

Third, the Joint Chiefs of Staff appeared handi- 
capped in carrying out their planning and advisory func- 
tions for the Secretary by the extensive workload placed 
upon them, and their individual relationship to the Sec- 
retary of their Department required clarification when 
these chiefs were acting as JCS executive agents for a 
unified command. 

The organization of the Department was reviewed 
in the Spring of 1953 by a non-partisan committee re- 
quested by Secretary Wilson and headed by Mr. Nelson 
A. Rockefeller. 

A. Secretary of Defense and the Secretaries of the 
Military Departments 
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* * 


One of the most significant contributions of the 
Rockefeller Report was to clarify the authority of the 
Secretary of Defense and re-emphasize the importance 
of the roles of the Secretaries of the military departments 
as “operational managers” for the Secretary of Defense. 

The legal opinion on which the conclusions of the 
Committee were based was reinforced by the President 
in his message transmitting Reorganization Plan Number 
6 to the Congress. In that message he said: 


“No functions in any part of the Department of 

Defense, or in any of its component agencies should 

be performed independent of the direction, authority 

and control of the Secretary of Defense.” 

Of equal significance has been the strengthening of 
the role of the Secretaries of the military departments. 
Their responsibilities are more extensive than those of 


any single Cabinet department outside Defense. Their . 


position as “operational managers” for the Secretary of 
Defense is probably the key factor in the present organ- 
ization. 

To strengthen their position within their depart- 
ments, the 1953 reorganization established a single 
channel of authority running from the President through 
the Secretary of Defense to the Secretaries of the mili- 
tary departments, who carry full responsibility for all 
activities within their agencies. 

The separate responsibilities of their military chiefs 
as JCS executive agents for unified commands were 
abolished by a revision of the Key West Agreement 
issued in January, 1954. 

To facilitate their tasks as “operational managers” 
for the Secretary of Defense, the Secretaries of the mili- 
tary departments have been brought closely into the 
policy formulation process in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Two forums have been established which currently 
meet regularly. 

The Armed Forces Policy Council, where broad 
policies relating to the armed forces are considered by 
the Secretary, his Deputy, the three Service Secretaries, 
their chief military officers, and the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Joint Secretaries, where matters concerning the 
management of the Department are considered by the 
Secretary of Defense, his Deputy, and the Secretaries of 
the military departments. The Joint Secretaries group 
functions as general manager of the Department. 
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The Assistant Secretaries of Defense attend these 
meetings whenever matters of interest in their particular 
fields are discussed. 

By procedures such as these, the Secretaries of the 
military departments have come to play an increasingly 
important role in the development of Defense plans, 
policies and programs. 


The Military Departments 


The relationship of the Secretaries and their Chief 
Assistants to the military organization under their con- 
trol has not been made uniform. Both the President's 
Message and the Rockefeller Report pointed out that 
improvements were sorely needed in the organization of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force and that steps should be 
taken to make the Secretaries truly responsible admini- 
strators for these departments. 

Studies to carry out these recommendations were 
initiated in the fall of 1953. 

The reports of all three departments concluded that 
the Secretaries required additional top-level assistants to 
carry out more effectively their many responsibilities. 
A bill to this affect was approved by the Congress in 
August, 1954, giving each department two additional 
Assistant Secretaries, or a total of four. 

Closer control over the three key functional areas 
of men, money and material was provided by making 
supervision in each of these important fields the full- 
time responsibility of one Assistant Secretary. The fourth 
Assistant Secretary was made responsible for a functional 
area of particular importance in his department—in the 
Army, civil-military affairs; in the Navy, aviation matters; 
in the Air Force, research and development. 

Additional strengthening of civilian staff contrelwas. 
brought about by making Public Information and Legis- 
lative Liaison activities the direct responsibility of the 
Secretaries or Under Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments. Each of them already had a General Counsel as 
his immediate legal advisor. 

In general, then, the organization of the military 
departments is currently more closely allied to the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense than ever before. 

B. Staff Assistance for the Secretary of Defense 

To permit the Secretary of Defense to exercise effec- 
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tive direction and control, the statutory boards and agen- 
cies in OSD were abolished and replaced with a flexible 
civilian staff organization which at present includes eight 
Assistant Secretaries, a General Counsel, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

The Assistant Secretaries have responsibility for a 
clearly defined functional area of major importance in 
the management of the Department. These include Public 
Affairs, International Security Affairs, Comptroller, Man- 
power, Personnel & Reserve, Supply and Logistics, Prop- 
erties and Installations, Health and Medical and Re- 
search and Engineering. 

To meet special or temporary needs, Assistants to the 
Secretary of Defense have been appointed. The statutory 
Chairman of the Military Liaison Committee operates in 
this capacity for his advisory functions to the Secretary 
on atomic energy. Similar positions have been established 
in the fields of intelligence, legislative affairs and guided 
missiles. 

Close cooperation between the Assistant Secretaries 
has facilitated the solution of problems overlapping the 
established functional areas. Moreover, the reactivation 
of the Staff Council, which now meets regularly under 
the chairmanship of the Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
has helped considerably to meet the need for coordina- 
tion. 

In addition, the Deputy Secretary has recently dele- 
gated to International Security Affairs some of his ex- 
ternal responsibilities, like those for the Operations Co- 
ordinating Board, in order to concentrate his attention 
on the internal management of the Department. 

To assist him in this work, a Management Council 
consisting of the Assistant Secretaries Comptroller, Man- 
power, and Supply has been established. 

The new organization has made possible substantial 
reductions in the civilian and military personnel of OSD. 
Instead of the 3100 people on board in January 1953, 
we have currently about 2400—a reduction of more 
than 700 employees. The planned reductions over the 
next 15 months will bring the total down to about 2250, 
making a reduction of almost 30% since January 1953. 

The reductions to date have been achieved as a re- 
sult of abolishing the board. and committee structure, 
combining similar or related functions, streamlining pro- 
cedures, clarifying responsibilities, and reassigning to the 
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military departments operational activities, such as cata- 
loging, that should never have been in OSD. 


ll. How the Organization Works 


The most important fact, and the one most often 
forgotten, is that the Department of Defense does not 
exist for itself, but is only a part of the Executive 
Branch, which itself is in a government of checks and 
balances—responsible to the people and existing in a 
constantly changing world. Thus it is inevitable that final 
military plans and programs cannot be arrived at just 
within the Pentagon, but that they are determined partly 
by the requirements resulting from the stresses and strains 
in this larger framework. 

A. The Secretary and Deputy Secretary of Defense 

An understanding of the actual administration of 
the Department requires consideration of this broader 
framework, which is best illustrated by the varied duties 
of the Secretary. These fall within the following major 
categories: 

—Primarily, he is the administrator of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. As such, he meets regularly every week 
with the Secretaries of the military departments and with 
them and their chief military officers. 

—He is the major representative of the Depart- 
ment of Defense in its relations with other Executive 
agencies, discussing directly with the heads of these 
agencies problems of major importance. 

—He is the principal assistant to the President in 
all Defense matters. As such, he meets regularly once 
a week with the President to consult with him on im- 
portant actjons to be taken within the Department. 

a. He represents the Department at the weekly 
Cabinet meetings and is a member of various 
Cabinet committees. 

b. He is a member of the National Security Council 
together with the President, the Vice President, 
the Secretary of State, and the Director of the 
_Office of Defense Mobilization. At the weekly 
meetings of the Council, often attended by other 
key officials upon invitation, our military policies 
are integrated with domestic and foreign policies, 
and the recommendations of the Council, when 
approved by the President, become the official 
guidelines for our military plans. 

—He represents the Department before committees 
of the Senate and House during the consideration of 
major military bills or problems. 

—He is the official Departmental spokesman to the 
American people on the activities of their armed forces— 
holding, when possible, bi-weekly Press conferences, 
giving speeches, and issuing numerous statements on 
military matters. 

—Finally, he represents the Department at periodic 
meetings of the NATO Defense Ministers and at other 
international meetings. 

In view of these many and varied responsibilities, 
the position of Deputy Secretary was created in 1949 to 
provide the Secretary with an alternate who can act 
for him on all matters within and outside the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

B. The Civilian and Military Assistants of the Sec- 
retary of Defense 

The imediate staff of the Secretary of Defense and 
his Deputy consists of the Secretaries of the military de- 
partments and the top officials in the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

This staff has been organized in line with the fol- 
lowing management concepts: 

First, a clear distinction has been established be- 





tween operational managers (the Secretaries of the Mili- 
tary departments) and functional assistants (the Assist- 
ant Secretaries of Defense). 

Second, the OSD staff provides the functional of- 
ficials who can speak as experts in specific fields. As 
such, their advice carries special authority. 

Third, coordination between the various types of 
officials is achieved under the existing organization in- 
formally, not in formal committees and boards, whose 
advice, experience has indicated, often tended to be 
compromises that only further confused the issue. 

This organization pattern provides the opportunity 
for bringing all essential points of view into the picture 
under a system of internal checks and balances. 

C. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff hold a special position in 
the OSD organization. They are the military advisors 
not only to the Secretary but also to the President and 
the National Security Council. Their duties are defined 
by law. Their members, except for the Chairman, are also 
the chief military officers in their respective departments. 

Another objective of the 1953 reorganization has 
been the improvement of the Joint Chiefs of Staff ma- 
chinery for strategic planning by such means as reduc- 
ing the workload, giving more consideration to scientific 
and economic factors, and establishing closer relation- 
ships between the JCS organization and other parts of 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Relations between the civilian and military advisors 
of the Secretary were strengthened in a Directive issued 
in July 1954 and are today closer than ever before. 

By Reorganization Plan No. 6 all management 
functions of the JCS organization were transferred to 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In his new 
capacity, he has relieved the Joint Chiefs of a con- 
siderable administrative burden. 
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. . low density 
. . high heat capacity 
.. high heat of fusion 


. - low melting point 


Tue fuel propellant of the future may prove to be an inor- 
ganic material, with metallic properties, capable of releasing 
tremendous heat burning capacity. Such an inorganometallic 
will likely contain a compound of lithium. For lithium offers 
uniquely valuable properties . . . properties that aid in con- 
tributing an unusually high power-to-weight ratio so neces- 
sary for military missiles and rockets. 


Lithium, for example, combines low density with high heat of 
combustion to give a much sought after ratio of extraordi- 
nary chemical energy per unit of weight. On this score alone 
it proves of inestimable value. 


Will these properties improve your product? 


... high flash point 
... easily cut with a knife 
... ductile, can be extruded and rolled 


. . chemically reactive ... readily melted or cast 


... lighter than magnesium or aluminum 


... can be dispersed in suitable media 


.. bends ahead in industrial applications for lithium Vad LITHIUM CORPORATION 
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The contribution of scientific and technical advice 
has been substantially strengthened with the formation 
of the Institute for Defense Analyses, which provides the 
management for an enlarged Weapons Systems Evalua- 
tion Group—with a staff of 100 analysts. 

Every possible effort is being made to relieve the 
Joint Chiefs of the consideration of relatively minor 
matters. Under current procedures, the preponderance 
of’ decisions taken are acted upon by the* Operations 
Deputies. Less than one-fifth are considered by the Joint 
Chiefs themselves. 

Taken together, these changes in management and 
procedures have gone far in enabling the Joint Chiefs 
to devote more time to their principal function of stra- 
tegic planning for our national security. 

D. The Assistant Secretaries of Defense play a 
significant role also in their job as functional assistants 
to the Secretary of Defense. 

To the formulation of policies, they contribute the 
knowledge of experts in special fields, reviewing current 
proposals against a background of experience gained 
outside of the Department of Defense. At the same time, 
they carry responsibility for coordination, introducing 
uniformity into the separate proposals of the military 
departments, and, being the Department’s representa- 
tives. with outside agencies, they bring into the review 
the broader national and international considerations 
affecting Department of Defense actions. 

In the execution of approved policies, the Assist- 
ant Secretaries have three major functions: (1) to insure 
uniform execution by issuing Department of Defense In- 
structions on how to carry out the Secretary’s policy 
Directives; (2) to clarify these directives, when neces- 
sary, by providing supplementary policies or interpreta- 
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tions, and (3) to watch the performance of the military 
departments, calling to the attention of these departments 
or the Secretary of Defense such improvements or defici- 
encies as are revealed by their independent audit. 

A criticism frequently encountered in the Congress 
and within the military departments has revolved around 
the proper role of the Assistant Secretaries in the man- 
agement of the Department. 

There were those, like the Hoover Commission, who 
believed that the role of the Assistant Secretaries should 
be strengthened—others have thought that the Assistant 
Secretaries had, in many cases, already gone beyond their 
staff advisory function in seeing to it that the general 
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policy directives of the Secretary of Defense were prop- 
erly carried out. 

This problem was reviewed by Mr. Charles A. 
Coolidge in 1956. He concluded that the functions as- 
signed to the Assistant Secretaries by Reorganization Plan 
No. 6 gave them adquate powers to gain compliance with 
the Secretary’s directives throughout the Department of 
Defense: 


1. The function to provide a continuing review of 
includes the right to point out 
requirements, and recom- 


programs 
deficiencies, review 
mend changes. 

2. The function to help the Secretary of Defense 
institute major improvements in the execution 
of programs includes the right to determine 
which actions do or do not constitute compliance 
with approved directives and to suggest remedies. 

3. The function to check on performance includes 
the right to request periodic reports and make 
effective field audits. 

1. Moreover, the Assistant Secretaries also have the 
traditional power of all staff officers to issue 
instructions, without the express consent of their 
superior, so long as these instructions carry out 
the decisions of their superior. 


In other words, the powers of the Assistant Secre- 
taries to check, to note, to recommend, and to follow-up 
should be sufficient in most cases to obtain compliance 
without recourse to the power to direct. This analysis of 
the role of the Assistant Secretaries has been circulated to 
remove whatever doubts might have existed on_ this 
subject. 
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Further clarification was provided by the issuance 
in January 1956 of a Directive which defined the areas 
in which implementing instructions can be issued by the 
Assistant Secretaries. 

It shortened the time to carry out such instructions, 
provided for pre-audit when necessary, and reduced the 
instances where Department of Defense Instructions need 
to be rewritten by the military departments. Detailed 
operational procedures, which in a few cases had been 
issued, were generally excluded from the directive sys- 
tem, and the Secretaries of the military departments were 
given specific responsibility for insuring that all Instruc- 
tions are carried out promptly and effectively. 
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Functional Problems 


Turning now to the functional problems which have 
concerned the Department over the past years, we find 
that both the Rockefeller Report and, even more, the re- 
ports of the Hoover Commission have stressed the need 
for improving the caliber of management personnel in 
the Department and for developing more effective con- 
trols, especially in the fields of supply and _ financial 
management. 


A. Improving Management Personnel 

The need to maintain a relatively high level of readi- 
ness over an indefinite period and constantly increasing 
costs place new emphasis on the importance of efficient 
management and a program to improve the selection and 
development of the best qualified managerial talent avail- 
able to the Department of Defense. 

This managerial talent is derived from three principle 
sources— 

... Presidential appointees, 

. ..Civil Service, and 

...Military Service. 

For Presidential appointees, the Department en- 
counters two major problems. The first of these concerns 
the disappointingly short tenure of these executives in 
both the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the mili- 
tary department—not to mention the difficulties en- 
countered in recruiting such personnel. 

Mr. Wilson is the. only Secretary of Defense to re- 
main on his job for a full four-year term. From 1953 
through the first half of 1957 we had 4 Deputy Secre- 
taries and in the same period, 26 Assistant Secretaries. 
Only Assistant Secretary McNeil has held his job for the 
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entire period. 

In the military departments, the situation has been 
equally serious. In a little more than four years civilian 
control in the 30 top Defense jobs was exercised by 68 
individuals. Such a high rate of turnover is not conducive 
to effective management. 

It is hoped that some improvement might follow the 
approval by the Congress of bills, recommended by the 
Hoover Commission, increasing executive pay and clarify- 
ing the conflict of interest statutes. While the Executive 
Pay Bill was approved last year, no action was taken on 
the measure to clarify the conflict of interest statutes. 

The problem of turnover in key positions has not 
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been resolved and will require further careful analysis 
in the future. 

The second problem in the area of Presidential 
appointments, also stressed by the Hoover Commission, 
is the length of time required for the new appointee to 
familiarize himself with the job and the processes of 
Government. To minimize this indoctrination period, a 
comprehensive program of orientation and briefing has 
been established. This briefing book, presented to the 
new appointee, is his to keep for future reference and 
provides, in compact form, the guidance he needs. 

The Hoover Commission recognized that general im- 
provement in management personnel in the civil service 
and the military service depends largely on the extent 
to which civilian and military careers can be integrated. 
To this end, specific criteria have been proposed to 
delineate those jobs requiring primarily civilian skills and 
those requiring military skills. Within the framework 
established by this inventory, attention has been focused 
on measures to make both civilian and military careers 
more attractive. 

For civilian personnel, a 7.5 per cent pay raise was 
approved in June 1955. An advantageous life insur- 
ance plan was established. Civil Service regulations were 
liberalized and made more flexible. The incentive awards 
program was modernized and re-vitalized. A very much 
liberalized retirement plan has been approved, and pro- 
posals for group health insurance have been submitted 
to the Congress. 

The Department has also placed emphasis on re- 
cruiting greater numbers of top-level college graduates 
for employment by giving such persons a chance to follow 
a carefully worked out career plan with opportunities 
for training, assignment and advancement. 

Career opportunities for civilians in the Department 
of Defense were further enhanced by the enactment last 
year of legislation providing 75 additional high-level scien- 
tific or professional positions to the Department. While 
the present total of 390 represents a substantial increase 
over the 179 available in early 1953, it still will not pro- 
vide for our total needs for increased career opportunities 
for civilians. 

For military personnel, a positive action program to 
increase military career incentives was developed over 
the last two years. This program was designed to (1) 
restore a relative measure of parity in pay, and (2) re- 
build and strengthen the structure of traditional supple- 
mentary benefits. Much of this program has been put into 
effect and additional proposals are underway. 

The Congress, since 1953, has approved an un- 
precedented number of bills designed to make military 
service more attractive. The legislation enacted, among 
other things, providing a pay boost for those who re- 
enlisted and pay revisions on a career basis. The Survivor 
Benefit Bill eliminated long-standing survivorship in- 
equities, a Dependent Medical Care Bill extending medi- 
cal care to dependents of all service personnel, and a 
Regular Officer Augmentation Bill raised the ceiling for 
regular officers and created additional career opportunities 
for reserve officers. 

We have come a long way in recent years. Congress 
and the general public have given us excellent support. 
The measures taken and proposed mark the beginning of 
a concerted effort to attract and retain the highest caliber 
of personnel for management at all levels of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Such personnel are essential if we are 
to have maximum efficiency. 

B. Better Management of Supply : 

Turning to the management of supply and service 
activities, we are entering a field which has been the 
subject of many controversial studies since World War II. 
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Progress in bringing about closer integration of the 
several independent and sometimes competing and over- 
lapping supply services of the military Services has been 
far too slow. The Congress has called at various times 
for the establishment of a single, fully integrated supply 
system, and, more recently, the Hoover Commission ad- 
vocated the creation of a separate, civilian-managed “De- 
fense Supply Service Administration”—a “Fourth Service.” 
The Department, after a careful review of all recom- 
mendations, concluded that the goal could be more eftec- 
tively reached at the present time within the existing 
organizational framework. 

The replacement of the Munitions Board by an As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) greatly 
facilitated coordination with the Assistant Secretaries in 
the military departments responsible for the supply area 
and made possible more efficient supervision. 

Renewed emphasis was also given to the civilian 
review of requirements with central responsibility vested 
in the Under Secretary of each of the military depart- 
ments. 

The present arrangement places major responsibility 
for review on the military departments at the Secretarial 
level, where operational authority was placed by the 
reorganization of 1953. Department-wide requirements 
are reviewed by staffs in the Offices of the Assistant Secre- 
taries of Defense (Comptroller) and Supply and Logistics. 
Newly developed procedures for requirement computa- 
tions assure uniform methods and information in this im- 
portant area and provide an opportunity for more accurate 
review and comparison. 

This arrangement appears organizationally prefer- 
able to the recommendation of the Hoover Commission 
suggesting the establishment of a special top-level office, 
reporting directly to the Secretary of Defense and pro- 
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vided with full authority for the review of defense plans 
and requirements computations. 

Within this organizational framework the “Single- 
Manager” plan developed last year for common-use items 
and common services promises to achieve most of the 
objectives outlined by the Hoover Commission. It pro- 
vides for single-service responsibility for the complete 
cycle from the computation of net procurement require- 
ments down to but not including retail distribution. 

“Single-Manager” assignments have been made to the 
Army for subsistence items, clothing and textiles, and 
traffic management; to the Navy for medical and dental 
supplies, petroleum, and the Military Sea Transportation 
Service; and to the Air Force for the Military Air Trans- 
port Service. This management technique will be ex- 
tended to other areas if further studies indicate the pos- 
sibility of substantial savings with concurrent improve- 
ments in operations. 

Many other improvements have been made in recent 
years in the supply systems of the military departments. 
Inventories are more accurate than ever before. Financial 
property accounting is being extended to the lowest 
practicable level. With the identification phase of the 
Federal Catalog completed, the work on conversion and 
utilization is progressing rapidly. The standardization 
effort continues to yield substantial results in simplifying 
the supply system. Management controls are being 
speeded up by the use of electronic computers. 

C. Better Financial Management 

The principle of seeking progress within the existing 
organizational framework has also been controlling in 
the field of fiscal management. In recent years this area 
has been given intensive study by the Defense Advisory 
Committee on Fiscal Organization and Procedures and 
by the Hoover Commission. 
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TANK TAMER! 


Tanks beware! A single hit from the constant demand . . . and are often on the move. 
deadly “Dart” can destroy a heavily armored To put essential manpower on the job five times 
tank. This effective anti-tank weapon, one of the faster, the military speeds them to new assignments 
newest in the family of Army missiles, will be via the dependable Scheduled Airlines. Next time 
employed by infantry or armored combat units. you're moving one man or many—or traveling 
Like all special purpose weapons, the “Dart” needs yourself —call a Scheduled Airlines representative. 
men with know-how to load it, adjust it and He'll tell you how to save money, while putting 
launch it. Men with such technical skills are in your men ON THE JOB .. . not “on the way”. 


10% DISCOUNT for official travel on TR’s. 
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Many of their recommendations, especially those of 
the task forces of the Defense Advisory Committee, have 


* * * * * 





* Charles E. Wilson * 


retiring Secretary of Defense 





Neil H. McElroy 


incoming Secretary of Defense 
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proved most valuable in further improving the financial 
controls built upon the 1949 provisions of Title IV of the 
National Security Act. 

There is general agreement that the principal tools 
of financial management—such as program budgeting, 
cost accounting systems, the use of working capital funds, 
and improved inventory controls—should continue to be 
expanded as rapidly as possible. 

The final objective is a financial system that will 
provide management at all levels with much of the in- 
formation required to measure efficiency of performance, 
establish realistic price-tags for programs, introduce econ- 
omy incentives, and at the same time, satisfy the needs 
of the Congress to control appropriations and prevent 
over-expenditures. 

The Defense Advisory Committee suggested in effect 
keeping two accounting systems—one for management 
based on costs and one for the Congress dealing with 
appropriations. The Hoover Commission recommended 
legislation to place the budgets of all Executive agencies 
on an accrued expenditure basis. 

The Department supports these objectives as one 
facet of the over-all problem. In the meantime, it is go- 
ing ahead in developing and refining the performance- 
type budget as outlined in Title IV—accounting for obli- 
gations and cash expenditures as well as accrued costs 
in a single system. 

A major step in this direction was taken by the Army 
on July 1, 1956, when it shifted its Maintenance and 
Operation funds to a budgetary system reporting ex- 
penditures, obligations, and program costs at the same 
time. It is this approach which, in the opinion of the 
Department, will yield the best results in the minimum 
of time. 

The current organization for financial management 
appears to be adequate for the task on hand. Since the 
passage of Title IV in 1959, the Department has had an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) and comp- 
troller positions in the military departments. In 1954, 
Assistant Secretaries were assigned functional control 
over Financial Management in the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, but only in the Navy have these responsibilities 
and the comptroller functions been combined. 

The Hoover Commission recommended that the 
Navy's organizational pattern be extended to the Army 
and Air Force, whose comptrollers were to be relieved 
of their concurrent responsibilities to the Chief of Staff. 

The Department decided that organizational rela- 
tionships were less important at the present time than 
the extent to which the civilian Secretariat utilized the 
comptroller function as an effective means of direction, 
supervision, and control. 


Conclusion 


Looking back over the last four years, our experi- 
ence has clearly demonstrated that the organizational 
pattern established by Reorganization Plan No. 6 in 1953 
constitutes a major improvement toward meeting the ad- 
ministrative requirements of the Department of Defense. 

We believe that, under the basic principle of the 
National Security Act of 1947—three military depart- 
ments separately administered—the present organization 
provides the means for establishing effective direction, 
authority and control. 

Continued reviews of working relationships in the 
light of the experience gained and to resolve whatever 
new problems develop, will assure that the Defense 
organization remains adequate in the years ahead—“to 
provide the Nation with maximum security at minimum 
cost, and without danger to our free institution.” 
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Reorganization Plan No. 6 author- 
ized the appointment by the Presi- 
dent, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, of a General Counsel of 
the Department of Defense and pro- 
vided that “He shall be the chief legal 
officer of the Department of Defense.” 

The General Counsel is responsible 
for all legal services performed within 
or involving the Department of De- 
fense. He advises and assists the Sec- 
retary and Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense on policy and legal aspects of 
Department of Defense activities, rend- 
ers legal opinions or interpretations on 
such matters as required and repre- 
sents the Secretary and Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense with other govern- 
mental, non-governmental and _inter- 
national organizations on legal matters 
involving the Department. 

He is also responsible for the de- 
velopment of the legislative program 
and other items of legislation affecting 
the Department of Defense, including 
assignment of responsibility for de- 
velopment and internal coordination, 
clearance with the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, and submission to the Congress. 
In addition, he has specific responsi- 
bilities concerning fraud matters, Con- 
gressional investigations and surveil- 
lance over security programs in the 
Department of Defense. 

The bulk of the General Counsel’s 
work consists of legal advice directly 
to the Secretary and Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense and to the Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense who serve func- 
tional areas. Each of the three mili- 
tary departments has separate groups 
of lawyers serving respectively under 
a Judge Advocate General and a Gen- 
eral Counsel. 

The responsibilities of the General 
Counsel of the Department of De- 
fense are discharged principally 
through participation in the work of 
the Secretary of Defense and the 
eight Assistant Secretaries. The work 
of these administrative officers in turn 
affects the operations of the. three 
military departments. 

The Office of the General Counsel 
maintains a small staff. There are 
fine working relations between this 
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~ General Counsel 


office and the lawyers in the military 
departments. Without duplicating the 
structure of highly specialized staffs 
within the three military departments, 
the office has access to a variety of 
legal talents comparable to any large 
unspecialized law firm in the United 
States. 

Thus the General Counsel can bring 
to bear upon any problem of the De- 
partment of Defense the talents of 
specialists in trial and appellate work, 
draftsmanship, contracts, patents, real 
and personal property rights, inter- 
national law, and just about any par- 
ticular specialty that can be called to 
mind. 

As “chief legal officer” his office also 
provides a necessary forum to resolve 
different opinions on complex and 
novel questions of law which in- 
evitably result from an operation the 
magnitude of the Department of De- 
fense. 


Organization 


General Counsel: 
Robert Dechert 
Deputy General Counsel: 
Leonard Niederlehner 


1. Chief legal officer of the Department 
of Defense. 

2. Legal advice and assistance to the 
Secretary and Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

3. Surveillance over Department of De- 
fense personnel security programs. 

4. Investigating unauthorized security 
information disclosures. 

5. Compliance procedures, fraud mat- 
ters. 

Assistant General Counsels—The Assist- 
ant General Counsels provide advice with 
respect to the legal and related policy 
implications of Department of Defense 
activities and plans; interpretation and 
preparation, or assistance in the prepara- 
tion, of legislation, Executive Orders, 
regulations and policy directives required 
for or related to Department of Defense 
programs; legal advice with respect to 
the implementation of laws, Executive 
Orders and policy directives; and Depart- 
ment of Defense legal and related policy 
positions on matters requiring consulta- 
tion with or action by other governmental, 
non-governmental and, where applicable, 
international organizations, and in con- 
nection with Congressional hearings and 
investigations. The Assistant General 
Counsels are: 


Assistant General Counsel 


(Logistics) : 

Jack L. Stempler 

Serves the Assistant Secretaries of De- 
fense for Supply and Logistics; Research 
and Engineering; and Properties and In- 
stallations; and the Special Assistants to 
the Secretary of Defense for Atomic En- 
ergy and Guided Missiles. 

Assistant General Counsel (Man- 
power, Personnel and Reserve) : 
Frank A. Bartimo. 

Serves the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Manpower, Personnel, and Re- 
serve). 
Assistant General Counsel (Fiscal) : 

Maurice H. Lanman 

Serves the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Comptroller). 
Assistant General Counsel 

national Matters) : 

Monroe Leigh 


Serves the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (International Security Affairs). 


Assistant to the General Counsel: 
James J. Kearney 


Serves the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Health and Medical), the Reserve 
Forces Policy Board, and the Director 
of Administration, Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 


Director of Legislative Reference: 
Frank J. Sherlock 
Provides for the coordination and dis- 
semination of legislative information and 
monitors the processing of legislation in- 
cluding Executive Orders and proclama- 
tions. 


(Inter- 
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F anyone interested in the Comp- 

troller’s problems could be con- 
fronted all at once with the long list 
of half-answered and unanswered ques- 
tions which this office must somehow 
reconcile into a workable budget, even 
the most hard hearted critic would be 
almost certain to turn sympathetic. 

Because national security cannot 
be measured in absolute objective 
terms, or by the usual criteria there 
are no profit and loss statements; 
no sales charts. There is no guide to 
how well we are doing. The problem 
has no exact counterpart in Industry. 
There are so many things worth doing 
in the interests of national security; 
but we haven't the money to do them 
all. The military are forced to make 
choices. Are they good ones or bad 
ones? 

The current defense budget is a 
good example of these problems. Last 
fall Defense policy was set and pro- 
grams outlined to carry out that policy. 
The cost was determined and sub- 
mitted to Congress. The Dept. of De- 
fense did not, however, get all the new 
obligational authority it said it needed. 
More important, the rate at which 
expenditures were being made during 
the last month of fiscal year 1957 indi- 
cated that the Defense Department 
would considerably exceed the expen- 
diture estimate in the current year's 
budget. In order to adhere to the Presi- 
dent’s budget, therefore, the Dept. of 
Defense must go back over the pro- 
grams, even the policy itself, to stay 
within that expenditure limit. What 
can be abolished at the least risk to 
national security? Nearly everyone has 
an answer and no arbitrator can say 
definitely that any one of them is 
either all right or all wrong. As the 
Secretary's principal assistant on money 
matters the Comptroller must see that 
these difficult decisions are made. 

Because of the emphasis on expen- 
diture control, a big effort within the 
Comptroller's office right now is to 
establish some means of getting accu- 
rate cash flow information quickly. 

The comptroller’s office uses “flash 
reports,” put out every ten days and 
daily reports on checks issued to help 
it in determining where and how fast 
the money is going. But these are only 
a very general type of aid and can't 
pin point the flow. 
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Assistant Secretary of Defense 


COMPTROLLER 


Another nagging problem is the 
difficult task of relating the amount 
and rate of money spending to actual 
hardware deliveries. In many cases, 
some 70% of the cost of a project is 
paid a contractor before the first pro- 
duction item is received. It could be 
several years before the end item is 
actually delivered. Funds for the com- 
plete item appropriated in one year 
are obligated and spent at varying 
rates over several years. 

It’s a tribute to the importance of 
the office and to the ability of the 
man himself that W. J. McNeil has 
been in the Comptroller's chair since 
the Department of Defense was or- 
ganized in 1947. Probably no other 
man in government is so familiar with 
the Dept. of Defense’s money prob- 
lems. 


McNeil Comments 


Here are some of his views on the 
operation: 

Money is the common denominator, 
the common measure of effort, whether 
it be men or materials. The need to 
measure our effort in terms of money 
forces us to consider the economic 
cost as well as the military value of 
the things we do. It also forces us, 
in allocating our resources, to look at 
our requirements in terms of their rela- 
tive importance as well as their mili- 
tary desirability. In other words, to 
view them in the light of priorities. 

There is a fundamental difference 
between management in Government 
and in private industry. The acid test of 
a management’s worth in private in- 
dustry is its ability to produce a profit. 
The worth of management in Govern- 
ment cannot be measured in the same 
simple terms. Here, the task is to de- 
velop sound policies and programs and, 
after approval by the representatives 
of the people, the Congress, to carry 
them out in the most efficient and eco- 
nomical manner possible. 

The job of management in this re- 
spect is more difficult in Government 
than in private industry—and I have 
been in both. We do not have those 
very valuable yardsticks, the sales re- 
port and the profit and loss statement, 
to guide us. 

In the Defense business, we may not 





know for five or ten years whether our 
forces, weapons, supply systems, etc., 
are right. In fact, we may not know 
for sure until we actually have to use 
them in combat. 

But, even within the confines of the 
Federal Government, the task of man- 
agement in the Department of De- 
fense is unique. This is true, not only 
because of the tremendous size of the 
Defense Establishment, but because of 
its great complexity. 

Including the military assistance pro- 
gram, for which we are responsible, 
the Department of Defense spends 
about 60 percent of the total Federal 
Budget. We control some $20 billion 
worth of real property in the Conti- 
nental United States alone. Our total 
assets run something in excess of $150 
billion at the present time, 25 percent 
greater than the combined assets of the 
500 largest industrial corporations in 
the country. We absorb almost half of 
the total research and development ef- 
fort of the country. Our activities ex- 
tend into every state of the Union and 
most of the sovereign nations of the 
free world. We draw on practically 
every segment of American industry 
and virtually. every source of science 
and technology. 

Basically, the major elements of 
financial management in the Depart- 
ment of Defense are quite similar to 
those found under the comptrollership 
function in private industry. 

These are: 

(1) Budgeting and funding—the re- 

view and translation of programs 

into financial terms and the pro- 
viding of funds for other execu- 
tion; 
2) Accounting—the classification, 
recording and reporting of finan- 
cial data; 
The finance or disbursing func- 
tion—the payment and _ collec- 
tion of funds; 
Progress reporting and statistics 
—the collection and interpreta- 
tion of -data for command and 
management purposes; and 
Auditing—the review and follow- 
up on performance and the an- 
alysis of problem areas, with a 
view toward providing command 
and management with appropri- 
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ate recommendations for im- 
provement and correction. 

Now, I think to be fully effective, 
these five functions must be welded 
into a single integrated system that 
consistently and appropriately deals 
with all classes of Defense activities. 
This is necessary to provide the mech- 
anism for full coordination among pro- 
gramming, budgeting and _ financial 
control, while assuring that budgeting, 
funding and accounting are tied di- 
rectly to the appropriation and fund 
structure established by the Congress. 

The keystone of any system of finan- 
cial management in government is the 
budget—the over-all program expressed 
in financial terms. Some people think of 
the budget as simply a collection of 
figures. Actually, it is much more than 
that. Rightly or wrongly, it is the only 
place where all our plans and programs 
come together at one time. Perhaps 
there is a better way to get all these 
various programs assembled and eval- 
uated, but no one has found it as yet. 
The budget in private industry is a 
very useful but net indispensable tool 
of management. In government, it is 
the tool without which effective man- 
agement is virtually impossible. 

Furthermore our defense require- 
ments cannot be viewed in isolation. 
The benefits of additional dollars spent 
for defense are weighed by the ad- 
ministration against the benefits of 
additional dollars spent for other gov- 
ernmental purposes and against the 
additional burden placed on the tax- 
payer, or the additional debt which 
future generations would be required 
to bear. It is not simply a matter of 
figuring requirements and adding up 
their costs. 

Looking back over the years, I be- 
lieve it is fair to say that we have come 
a long way in developing an effective 
financial management system in the 
Department of Defense. This was the 
conclusion reached by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 
which considered the so-called Ken- 
nedy Bill, subsequently enacted as 
Public Law 863, in 1956. In its report 
on the bill, the Committee noted 
the substantial progress being 
made in the Department of Defense 
toward sound financial management of 
its huge resources . . .” 





Organization 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller): W. J. McNeil 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense: Lee R. Shannon 
Data Systems Research Staff: 
Charles A. Phillips, director 


Conducts research and prepares studies 
on automatic data processing system tech- 
niques, equipments, and applications to 
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assist the Data Systems Policy Council in 
development of policy recommendations 
and to disseminate in DOD information 
on such systems; promotes common train- 
ing, equipment testing and systems re- 
search among the military departments in 
automatic data processing; reviews and 


recommends action on proposals for pro- 
curement or rental of electronic data 
processing equipment or systems; makes 
studies to assist in sponsoring the maxi- 
mum desirable use of data processing sys- 
tems in specific functional areas; and co- 
ordinates contacts with other government 
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agencies and industry in this subject area 
on matters of DOD-wide interest. 


Special Assistant to the Comptrol- 
ler: Maj. Gen. Robert S. Moore, 
USA (Retd) 


Handles liaison with Congressional Ap- 
propriations committees, including coordi- 
nation of the presentation of DOD budget 
requests to assure proper perspective. 
James L. Brewer, Jr. 

Conducts special studies, investigations 
and reports for the Comptroller and gives 
advice and assistance on administration of 
Comptroller matters. 


Organization Sub-divisions 
Fiscal Management Division: How- 


ard K. Hyde, director; Lee S. 

Harding, assistant director. 

Responsibility: 1. Fiscal management 
improvement programs, 2. develop pat- 
terns of fiscal organization, 3. identify 
areas where standard business techniques 
and systems can be profitably utilized and 
develop, recommend and install appro- 
priate pilot procedures, 4. plan, coordinate 
and assist in the establishment and con- 
tinning review of effectiveness of revolv- 
ing fund operations, 5. evaluate fiscal man- 
agement controls and recommend appro- 
priate corrective action, 6. conduct of 
special projects and surveys. 


Deputy Comptroller for Budget 
and Economics: Lee R. Shannon 
(acting ) 

Special Assistant: Elbert G. Barber 
Budget Division: W. Carl Blaisdell, 
director 

Troy V. 
Army 
Robert C. 
dir., Navy 
W. Carl Blaisdell, asst. dir., Air 
Force & MAP 
Responsibility: Supervise and direct the 
preparation and execution of the budget 


of the DOD. 


McKinney, asst. dir., 


MacClinchie, asst. 


Personnel Branch: John H. Cooper, 

chief 

Responsibility: With regard to military 
and reserve personnel, review military 
budget and apportionment requests; with 
ASD (MP & R), component plans sub- 
mitted by the military departments; re- 
view: and substantively comment on cost 
estimates of personnel legislative pro- 
posals; prepare official budget summaries 
of civilian personnel. 


Procurement and Production 
Branch, John H. Fitch, chief 
Responsibility: review military and 

MAP budgets and apportionment requests 

related to procurement programs for all 

major items including those for land war- 
fare, ships, aircraft and guided missiles, 
related electronic equipment and _ those 
required by SAGE, DEW Line and other 
electronic systems. Also, the review of 
budgetary aspécts of production facilities 
and industrial mobilization programs, anal- 
ysis of validity of requirements and ex- 
amination of production and assets data, 
industrial funds and stock funds, includ- 
ing cash allocations for new extensions 
and analysis of tariffs and pricing policies. 

Military Construction Branch: 
Harry W. Poole, chief 
Responsibility: review military and 

MAP budgets, etc., related to acquisition 

construction, utilization and disposition 

of facilities for both the regular and re- 
serve establishments; develop policies to 

establish eligibility and priority of mili- 

tary departments’ recommendations for 

inclusion in the military public works 
funding programs. 


General Administration 
Clyde W. Elliott, chief 
Responsibility: review departmental 

budgets and apportionment requests re- 

lating to the Office of Secretary of De- 
fense, Classified projects such as_ those 
for NSA, Special Weapons Projects and 

Atomic Tests, portions of service military 

budgets not under the jurisdiction of an- 

other branch in the Budget Division; 
monitor processing of appropriate lan- 
guage, and status of appropriation hear- 
ings and bills; provide staff guidance to 


Branch: 


and develop instructions for the military 
departments to facilitate the formulation, 
review and enactment, and execution of 
the budget. 


Operations and Maintenance 
Branch:Harold R. Logan, chief 


Responsibility: review military and 
MAP apportionment requests, etc., relat- 
ing to operational support and mainte- 
nance of ships, aircraft, bases, posts, camps, 
stations, supply activities, medical, com- 
munication, training, administrative, trans- 
portation activities and other support 
units; and procurement of consumable- 
type items not included above or under 
the major procurement programs. 


Research and Development Branch: 
Clifford S. Livermore, chief 


Responsibility: review departmental and 
MAP budget and apportionment requests 
relating to research and development, in- 
cluding program, fiscal and facility justi- 
fications; coordinate the results of the 
technical program evaluation conducted 
by the OASD (R & D) with budget ac- 
tivities. 

Economic and Fiscal Analysis Divi- 
sion: Max Lehrer, director 
Responsibility: Economic and __ fiscal 

analysis of U.S. Defense programs and 

budgets as they relate to the national econ- 
omy and budget. Cost planning and analy- 
sis in connection with U.S. participation 

in international military affairs and mili- 

tary assistance programs. Preparation of 

DOD budget statements and supporting 

data for presentation to the Executive 

Branch and the Congress. 

Economics Branch: Henry E. Glass, 
chief 
Responsibility: Analyze overall defense 

plans and operations and study the vari- 

ous component military programs and the 
effect of current and prospective changes 
therein, to gauge the impact on the na- 
tional economy and to determine the 
economic considerations and problems in- 
volved;- analyze current economic con- 
ditions to evaluate and interpret the sig- 
nificance of economic fluctuations and 
special developments and their effect on 
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military programs and planning; review 
proposed NSC policy papers and prepare 
Defense portion of Financial Appendices. 


International Branch: John N. Um- 
barger, chief 


Responsibility: Analyze international 
economic and financial developments to 
appraise their effect on the international 
military programs and related fiscal plan- 
ning by the DOD; evaluate economic 
capabilities of foreign nations and assess 
impact of U.S. foreign economic assist- 
ance programs on military and economic 
capabilities of other countries. 


Fiscal Analysis Branch: Sheldon 
W. Taylor, chief 


Responsibility: analyze fiscal data to 
ascertain financial progress in terms of 
obligation and expenditure rates in DOD 
appropriations and reports on significant 
trends and conditions therein; prepare 
and continuously review the estimates of 
obligations, expenditures, and _ estimates 
of annual carry-over for all funds appro- 
priated to the DOD; prepare fiscal re- 
ports, develop special financial statements, 
charts and graphs as required in support 
of budget presentations, studies and eco- 
nomic analyses. 


Progress Reports and Statistics Divi- 
sion: Foster Adams, director 


This division must handle statistical 
data and analyses, DOD policies, pro- 
cedure and standards for statistical and 
forms activities, central point for co- 
ordination of statistical reporting require- 
ments and forms; DOD policies for re- 
lease of statistical data; status and prog- 
ress reports of DOD programs for NSC; 
and DOD representation on_ statistical 
and forms matters with outside agencies, 


Materiel and Facilities Programs 
Branch, Paul M. Stoner, chief 


Responsibility: collect, and analyze 
regular and special reports on DOD pro- 
gram and activity data in the fields of 
aircraft and guided missiles, vehicles, 
ships, weapons, ammunition and other 
materiel, real estate, facilities, construc- 
tion, installations, industrial reserve, 
equipment and supplies inventories, and 
readiness position, stock and industrial 
funds and coordinate reporting procedures 
and policies in these areas. 


Manpower Branch: John C. Driver, 
chief 


Responsibility: Collect, analyze and 
regularly present DOD program and ac- 
tivity data in the fields of military and 
civilian personnel and reserves, depend- 
ents, medical activities and casualties; and 
provide DOD liaison with the BOB on 
medical administration reporting involv- 
ing costs, personnel, staffing and utiliza- 
tion of medical resources; and liaison 
with Civil Service Commission, BOB, 
ODM, Labor and Selective Service on 
manpower reports and statistics. 


Report and Form Standards 


Branch: William FE. Conrad, 
chief 
Responsibility: review, contro! and ap- 


prove requirements for reports from the 
military departments to OSD; DOD forms; 
OSD forms; and establish policies, stand- 
ards and procedures for the various 
forms; also maintain records and publish 
indices of reporting requirements. 


Deputy Comptroller for Account- 
ing, Finance and Audit Policy: 
Howard W. Bordner, Audit Divi- 
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sion: Kenneth K. Kilgore, direc- 
tor 


Here lies the responsibility to develop 
and establish audit policies and plans in 
contracts and internal auditing, evaluate 
and coordinate audit organizations, pro- 
grams and reports of the military depart- 
ments; provide OSD-level audit service. 


Accounting and Finance Policy Di- 
vision: H. W. Bordner, director 
acting) 


Develops and establishes accounting and 
finance policies, systems and procedures, 
including funding and financial reporting, 
uniform terminology and _ classifications, 
and liaison with other agencies in such 
matters. 

The division has four branches. They 
are: 


Appropriation Accounting Branch: 


Robert B. Lewis, chief 


Responsibility: accounting policies and 
procedures in connection with adminis- 
trative control of funds, devising complete 
appropriation accounting structures. 


Industrial and Cost Accounting 
Branch: Frank E. Stone, chief 


Responsibility; policy and procedure 
for cost accounting for industrial and 


commercial-type establishments, and other 
activities, where required, financial and ac- 
counting aspects of non-appropriated fund 
operations, and financial and accounting 
aspects of industrial fund operations. 


Property Accounting Branch: Mel- 
vin K. Zucker, chief 


Responsibility: Financial reporting, ac- 
counting policy, etc., of supply inventories 
(financed by stock funds or appropria- 
tions), government-owned property in pos- 
session of contractors, capital property 
including equipment with military forces 
and accounting aspects of stock fun 
operations. 


Finance Branch: Edward J. Hickey, 
chief 


Responsibility: accounting and finance 
policy with respect to disbursement and 
collection of funds, foreign currency mat- 
ters, military and civilian personnel pay, 
travel and transportation. 

Contract Financing Policy Divi- 
sion: John S. Bachman, assistant 
comptroller 
Responsibility for DOD policies, pro- 

cedures and standards for contract finane- 

ing in the fields of guaranteed loans, ad- 
vance and progress payments, and con- 
tract debt collection. 
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MANPOWER, 


HIS AREA of DOD operations is 

at the moment a particularly im- 
portant one. In light of the constantly 
increasing defense costs, efficient and 
economical use of manpower in DOD 
is under almost continuous scrutiny 
from Congress and the office itself. 
With manpower cuts already on order, 
it has become imperative that a way 
be found to have fewer people do the 
same job just as effectively. 

Not that economical use of man- 
power is this office’s only job. It is also 
charged with policy and program co- 
ordination of personnel security; armed 
forces information and education; ad- 
ministration and maintenance of re- 
serve forces; domestic matters such as 
continuity of government planning, 
civil defense, and industrial relations; 
and the effective internal administra- 
tion of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

MP&R’s responsibility includes such 
functions as (1) the formulation of 
manpower policies, plans, standards 
and criteria, (2) the appraisal of the 
feasibility of strategic plans with re- 
spect to the availability of manpower, 
(3) the establishment of manpower 
limitation controls and provision for 
manpower utilization reviews, (4) the 
maintenance of effective relations with 
industrial and labor organizations, (5) 
the development of policies and stand- 
ards governing personnel security pro- 
grams, (6) the formulation and co- 
ordination of personnel policies, (7) 
the development and testing of readi- 
ness plans for continuity of DOD 
operations and the coordination of 
civil defense with military defense, 
(8) the provision of administrative 
services and support for the OSD and 
agencies attached thereto, and (9) the 
formulation and review of plans for the 
administration of reserve affairs. 

In the field of manpower economies, 
this office has registered substantial 
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Assistant Secretary of Defense 


PERSONNEL AND RESERVE 


achievements much than its 
critics will admit. 

In the four-and-a-half years from 
January, 1953, to May, 1957, (date of 
latest available figures) civilian em- 
ployment within the military structure 
has been reduced by 421,000 persons 
(22.7%) from a high of 1,852,000 to 
1,431,000. Military forces in the same 
period were reduced by 723,000 or 
20.6%. The trend is still downward 
with emphasis on doing a better job 
with fewer people. 

The current economy drive has been 
and is being accomplished in two 
ways: (1) by adjusting employment 
from Korea to long-range requirements 
and (2) by the use of effective man- 
agement controls. It is this second 
method which is under continuing use 
by the departments since the first is, 
by now, a thing of the past. 

As the MP&R sees it, effective con- 
trol of manpower requires five things: 
1—Organization and teamwork 
2—Clearly defined responsibility 

3—A continuing effort 

4—Multiple control programs—not 
reliance on a single method. 

Manpower control is the responsi- 
bility of command at all levels through- 
out the organization. The MP&R office 
provides the one focal point where 
simultaneous consideration of all per- 
sonnel requirements, military as well 
as civilian, can receive close and con- 
stant coordination and controls. The 
effectiveness of the controls depends 
on teamwork and the availability of 
reliable management tools. 

One of the tools used is periodic 
review of requirements. Another is the 
establishment of monthly ceilings. The 
knowledge that any agency, command, 
or installation exceeding its authoriza- 
tion will immediately be called to 
account has helped to keep total em- 
ployment well below the authorization. 

Review is reinforced by on-site 


greater 


audits and selected surveys. Most of 
the larger field activities are surveyed 
at a minimum of every two years—and 
special one-time surveys are conducted 
when particular problems arise. 

Audits involve review of mission, 
organization, workload, personnel and 
operating techniques. For example, re- 
cent surveys in seven army installa- 
tions resulted in reduction of nearly 
8,400 positions. Similar programs are 
conducted in the Navy and Air Force. 

The fourth major tool in use by 
MP&R is the industrial fund. Instal- 
lations operating under the industrial 
fund concept are “paid” by the user 
for work performed. Thus, there is 
an incentive for the users to hold their 
requests to a minimum and the man- 
agers of the “selling” installation are 
forced to adjust their employment to 
the work load. 

In the Military Sea Transport Serv- 
ice, for example, Korea led to an ex- 
pansion of 58%. When the work load 
fell off, ships were mothballed and 
civilian personnel let go without a 
directive from higher authority being 
necessary. In addition, increased em- 
phasis on costs and management eff- 
ciency reflected substantial improve- 
ment in the ratio of personnel to the 
number of ships in the active fleet. 
Today less personnel are needed for 
253 ships than were formerly required 
for 175. 

Job vacancy review, for essentiality, 
is another weapon in the arsenal. The 
effectiveness of this procedure is 
largely dependent on the level at which 
the approving authority is established. 
It works at DOD because the approv- 
ing Secretary is the Assistant Secre- 
tary concerned or, in some cases, the 
Secretary of Defense, himself. 

Justification to higher authority is 
a deterrent in itself which will result 
in cancellation of vacancies which are 
at all questionable. The latest avail- 
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able statistics on civilian employment 
(Jan-June, 1957) show that 98% of 
7440 positions vacated due to retire- 
ment were reviewed for essentiality. 
Of these 2558 were not filled. 

Another help to manpower econo- 
mies is the use of the Personnel Ledger 
which provides quarterly data on all 
significant personnel authorizations 
within military departments. Thus top 
management in DOD reviews not only 
total personnel programs but major 
pieces of the program—and can call 
for justification. 





Management surveys are used to 
improve efficiency by workload mea- 
surements, new job standards, intro- 
duction of automation, simplification of 
procedures, and a reduction of paper- 
work. Admittedly, these are not start- 
lingly new ideas but they do indicate 
that the DOD does not have its head 
quite as far up in the clouds as some 
of its more outspoken critics would 
like to have people think. 

Additional savings in manpower 
have been the result of increased uni- 
fication. Medical cross-servicing, joint 
examining stations for military induc- 
tion, cross-service disbursing of pay 
and similar items, joint warehousing, 
and the ‘single manager procurement 
of common use items and services all 
fall in this area. 

The most recent step coordinated 
through MP&R has been a Head- 
quarters Review which is bringing re- 
ductions in the personnel devoted to 
“overhead.” 

Certainly, manpower economies are 
not the sole concern of the MP&R 
office (as you'll see from reading the 
organizational data below), but they 
are pointed up here to show what is 
being done in at least one area of one 
department to live up to the main by- 
law of the entire DOD—“. . . great- 
est national security at the least cost 
with the best protection to our free 
institutions.” 


Organization 


Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Manpower, Personnel and 
Reserve) : 

Wm. H. Francis, Jr. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary: 

Stephen S. Jackson 
Senior Military Advisor: 

B/G F. W. Coleman, III 
Civilian Assistant: James C. Evans 
Executive Officer: John L. Fallon 
Special Assistant: James W. Platt 

Four boards provide advice and co- 
ordination to MP&R on certain phases 
of its activities. Among them: 


Defense Manpower & Personnel 
Council: 
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Wm. H. Francis, Jr., chmn.; John 
L. Fallon, exec. sec. 


Coordinating council for department- 
wide personnel matters—comprised of 
Service ASD’s for manpower, personnel 
and reserve matters and their chiefs of 
personnel. 


Reserve Forces Policy Board: 
Milton G. Baker, chmn.; R/Adm 
I. M. McQuiston, USNR, military 
executive; Lt. Col. Paul C. Root, 
Jr., USA, staff executive 
By law, this board also has channels 
of direct contact with the Secretary of 
Defense, but because ASD (MP&R) is 
legally responsible for all personnel mat- 
ters, the board works through him. Pro- 
vides policy advice on matters pertain- 
ing to reserve components § (coordina- 
tion of programs; location, composition 
and type of units; and location, size and 
type of training facilities). Board makes 
recommendations on budget estimates and 
legislation for reserve forces activities and 
status reports on reserve programs. 


Armed Forces Chaplains Board: 
M/G Charles I. Carpenter, USAF, 
chmn.; Commander Algernon M. 
Oliver, USN, executive director 


Has responsibility for religious and 
moral standards; MP&R policies affect- 
ing military chaplains (professional 
standards, requirements and procurement, 
assignment and training); policies gov- 
erning procurement and utilization of re- 
ligious supplies, equipment and facilities; 
relationships with civilian churches and 
clergyman. 


Defense Advisory Committee on 
Women in the Services: 

Lt. Col. Elizabeth Ray, USAF, 

exec. sec. 

Advice to MP&R on matters affect- 
ing women in the Armed Services and 
promotion of public opinion and accep- 
tance on need for and role of women in 
the Armed Services. 

Six main offices, in addition to the 
central MP&R office, comprise the 
group's organizational structure. Each 
main office is further refined into divi- 
sions to handle a specific segment of 
the responsibility. The offices are: 


Office of Personnel Policy 


R/Adm Ronald C. Varian, USN, 
director 
Civilian Personnel Policy div.: 
Leon L. Wheeless, staff dir. 
Military Personnel Policy div.: 
B/G Robert W. Hall, USAF, 
staff dir. 
Reserve Affairs Policy div.: 
Col. Joseph L. Chabot, USA, 
staff dir. 


Responsible for DOD policies, pro- 
grams and practices for civilian employees 
of DOD and members of the regular and 
reserve forces of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps such as recruit- 
ment, examination, assignment, pay, pro- 
motion, discipline standards, welfare, 
morale, prisoners of war, veterans and 
survivors benefits; assuring effective im- 
plementation of DOD personnel policies, 
etc., by military departments; Defense- 
State community relations; military, civil- 
ian pay index and comparison system; 
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representation on personnel matters with 


other agencies such as Congress, Civil 
Service Commission, Bureau of’ the 
Budeet. 


Office of Manpower Policy 

Stephen S. Jackson, (acting) 
director 

Manpower Requirements div.: 


B. General H. R. Maddox, USAF, 
staff dir. 
Manpower Supply div.: 
Albert Kay, staff dir. 


Manpower Utilization div.: 
Gus C. Lee, staff dir. 


Coordinates, outlines plans, programs, 
etc., for determining quantitive and quali- 
tative manpower requirements for DOD, 
procuring and distributing such manpower 
from available national resources so as to 
adequately meet the need of DOD, assur- 
ing effective utilization of manpower au- 
thorized and assigned within the DOD; 
establishment and operation of person- 
nel control systems; review and analysis 
of manpower plans and programs of the 
military departments to assure consistency 
with DOD policies and budgets; coordina- 
tion on manpower aspects of policy areas 
assigned to other principal assistants to 
the Secretary of Defense. 

In a greatly oversimplified description, 
the Requirements division determines 
what DOD needs now and in mobiliza- 
tion, controls DOD manpower authoriza- 
tions, and justifies the needs with ODM, 
Congress, etc. The Supply division de- 
termines what we have or is available. 
The utilization office attempts to set guide 
lines for getting the most out of the 
personnel presently on the roles. 


Office of Administrative Services 
J. R. Loftis, director 
Charles V. Brewer, Adm. Mgt. 


Budget and Finance div.: 

John A. Wylie, staff dir. 
Personnel div.: 

John E. Moore, staff dir. 
Facilities and Services div.: 

Raymond J. Hayden, staff dir. 


Graphics and Presentations div.: 
Robert D. Francis, staff dir. 


Administrative facilities and services for 
OSD and assigned activities including per- 
sonnel office services, budget and finance, 
graphics and presentations ; facili- 
ties and services common to all DOD 
agencies at the Seat of Government such 
as space, parking, transportation, hours 
of duty, emergency evacuation, conces- 
sions activities; historical records and re- 
ports for OSD and, as required, coordi- 
nation of DOD historical activities; semi- 
annual report of Secretary of Defense; 
organization, methods and _ procedures 
services (directories, manuals; OSD readi- 
ness plans); committee management pro- 
gram and administrative arrangements for 
joint DOD projects and agencies. 


Office of Armed Forces Information 
and Education 

B/G C. A. Roberts, USMC, director 
John C. Broger, deputy director 
Information div.: 

Col. H. W. McClellan, USA, 

staff dir. 
Procurement of information materials 
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from public media for use by two or more 
military departments in information pro- 
grams for military personnel; informa- 
tion publications of general nature for 
military personnel, including materials for 
such publications as posters, maps, visual 
aids, art work illustrations; policy and 
program on information activities of press, 
radio and television service for military 
personnel; informational motion picture, 
radio programs and special articles on 
militery information for military person- 
mel; arrangements for joint DOD print- 
ing and reproduction of information and 
education material, absentee voting in- 
formation for military personnel. 


Education div.: 
Col. M. R. Palmer, USAF, 
staff dir. 


Advice on common services and ma- 
terials which assure military personnel the 
type of educational opportunities avail- 
able in civilian educational institutions; 
policies and plans for the organization, 
administration and operation of the 
Armed Forces Education Program; eval- 
uating the Program’s effectiveness; poli- 
cies governing U.S. Armed Forces Insti- 
tute course offerings; and liaison, as ap- 
propriate, with U.S. Office of Education, 
National Education Association, and sim- 
ilar organizations. 


Fiscal and Supply div.: 

Lt. Col. R. A. Metzger, USA, 

staff dir. 

Budget and fund accounting and re- 
porting for OAFIE and its field activi- 
ties; procurement of certain common I 
& E. materials and supplies; procurement 
for OAFIE field activities. 

Field Agencies: 

U.S. Armed Force Institute 
(Madison, Wis.) : 

Dr. Robert Johns, dir. 

Armed Forces Press, Radio and 
Television Service (New 
York, N. Y.): 

Capt. Horatio A. Lincoln, USN, 
officer in charge 

Armed Forces Radio and 
Television Service, (Los 
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Angeles, Cal.) : 
Lt. Col. James H. Rose, USAF, 


officer in charge 


Office of Personnel Security Policy 
A. Tyler Port, dir. 
Sidney S. Rubenstein, USAF, 
deputy dir. 
Administrative Security Programs 
div.: vacancy, staff dir. 


Col. 


Industrial Security Programs div.: 
Robert L. Applegate, staff dir. 


Industrial Personnel Security 
Review div.: 
A. Tyler Port, dir. 
Security Services (OSD) div.: 
George J. Gould, staff dir. 


Security policies, programs 
tices governing the DOD, including its 
contractors (personnel security,  safe- 
guarding of classified Defense informa- 
tion, related physical security); security 
hearings and review of industrial person- 
nel security cases; security services for 
OSD and other assigned activities; par- 
ticipation with General Counsel in sur- 
veillance over personnel security programs 
of DOD. 

Within this general outline the Admin- 
istrative Security division handles _pro- 
grams governing DOD, the Security Serv- 
ices (OSD) division implements policies, 
etc., within OSD only, the Industrial Pro- 
grams division sets up the program for 
industry security and the Industrial Re- 
view division conducts DOD program on 
industrial security review. 


and prac- 


Office of Domestic Programs 
John Fanning, dir. 


Industrial Relations div.: 
Samuel Silver, staff dir. 


Readiness Programs div.: 
Col. Neil Wallace, USA 
Civil Defense div.: 
Col. J. E. McHugh, USA, staff dir. 


This office has responsibility for DOD 
policies, plans and programs relating to 
continuity and readiness of essential ac- 


tivities, civil defense, defense relocation, 
industrial relations, defense against un- 
conventional forms of attack, censorship; 
participation with other governmental 
agencies on matters affecting the DOD 
which pertain to above activities; repre- 
sentation with industry and labor on in- 
dustrial relations aspects of DOD activi- 
ties. The head of the Domestic Programs 
office is vice chairman, Emergency Plan- 
ning committee; chairman, Relocation 
Task Group; DOD employment officer; 
has charge of Defense Reserve Award 
Program. 

The Industrial division is DOD repre- 
sentative with labor anions, employer or- 
ganizations, government agencies, coordi- 
nates DOD actions in labor disputes, law 
compliance, standards and employment 
competition; is fair employment policy 
officer. 

The Readiness division handles DOD 
plans for such things as wartime organi- 
zation, relocation sites, duplicate essen- 
tial records, censorship. 

Civil Defense division handles coordi- 
nation of DOD civil defense activities in- 
cluding their coordination with military 
defense and with the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration. 

In addition to the organization proper, 
three special task groups are operating 
under MP&R jurisdiction to handle key 
projects. They are: 

Defense Emergency Planning Commit- 
tee (Wm. H. Francis, Jr., chmn.; John 
Fanning, vice chmn.; Col. Edward H. 
Lahti, USA, exec. sec.) working on plan- 
ning other than strictly military covering 
DOD organization, functions, and rela 
tionships under wartime conditions. 

Armed Services People-to-People Com- 
mittee (Wm. H. Francis, Jr.. chmn.; John 
C. Broger, vice chmn.; James C. Evans, 
staff dir.) planning and stimulating vol- 
untary programs among service person 
nel and their families overseas to make 
known the peaceful goals and respect of 
the DOD for the liberty and rights of 
others through person-to-person communi- 
cation. 

Defense-State-Community Relations com- 
mittee (John Fanning, chmn.; James W 
Platt, staff dir.) developing programs to 
assure that the most effective community 
relations are maintained between the DOD 
and the several states on manpower mat- 
ters. 
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A missile’s accuracy in reaching its target 
depends upon the reliability of precision 
electronic controls. 

From the very beginning, scientists and 
engineers of the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation have been at work on 
guided missile systems, applying world-wide 
experience and a score of special skills. 

FEDERAL TELECOMMUNICATION LABORATO- 
RIES and FARNSWORTH ELECTRONICS COMPANY, 
both divisions of ITaT, are deeply engaged in 
research, development, and manufacture of 
missile guidance and precision remote control 


We build electronic “BRAINS” for guided missiles 


systems ... contributing to the conception and 

operation of such missiles as the Terrier, Talos, 

Sparrow, Meteor, Rascal, and Bomare. 
Missile guidance is one more field in which 

the creative engineering and the 

integrated facilities of ITaT are 

developing new concepts in elec- 

tronics and telecommunications. 
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INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
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HE Supply and Logistics office, one 

of the largest in the Office of Sec- 
retary of Defense has problems with no 
counterpart in competitive business. It 
may appear similar from the organiza- 
tional chart, but the workings of S & L 
are vastly different from those of any 
industrial corporation. The almost ob- 
vious reason for this is that S & L, as 
with the Comptroller's office, has no 
profit and loss statement to tell it 
whether its policy guidance program is 
operating in the black or not. There is 
no way of gauging National Security, 
the product it and all DOD offices are 
concerned with, except by educated 


opinion. 
The Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Supply and Logistics has 


separated his policy making job into 
five areas (each one the responsibility 
of a major division within the office) 
covering each major step from begin- 
ning to the end product, effective sup- 
ply and logistics policy. 

First step in the march is the 
office of Planning and Requirements 
policy. Here the broad outlines of NSC 





Assistant Secretary of Defense 


SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS 


and the JCS plans are received and 
used to develop a logistics base frame- 
work. Establishing a requirements pro- 
gram is relatively new at the top DOD 
level. Until recently it was left to a 
unilateral development by the three 
military departments. 

Since DOD never receives all it 
asks for from Congress in appropria- 
tions, one of the primary jobs of the 
planning office is to be sure that the 
material program achieves balance in 
an orderly manner, even though money 
limitations don’t permit going all the 
way on the program. In other words, 
if Supply and Logistics is allotted 90% 
of what it asked in dollars, this division 
makes sure (to simplify the description) 
we have 90% of all items needed, not 
100% of one thing and none of some- 
thing else. The office also furnishes 
guidance to the military departments to 
be sure all programs are explained and 
interpreted to keep them moving in the 
direction needed to stay in line with 
overall national security policy. 

Second major aréa is the Procure- 
ment Policy office which handles the 


function of how OSD buys and what 
they pay, ie. terms of contract. This 
office is responsible for the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation— 
Bible of the contracting officer. 
Category specialists feed material 
into the ASPR branch of the office and 
some 60 sub-committees within the 
branch keep the book under constant 
review. It’s a rare thing when the 
office has to put out a change in the 
book. That last sentence will be appre- 
ciated more when it’s realized that the 
book must handle just about every con- 
tracting problem in the field from buy- 
ing shoes to buying tanks or B-52’s, 
whether buying from large or small 
firms and whether the purchase is made 
in the U.S. or overseas. How well the 
book succeeds can be testified to not 
only by the lack of change in it but 
also by the fact that other government 
agencies besides the military use it as 
a guide in their procurement practices. 
Within this office is also a new 
Procurement Management Practices di- 
vision charged with checking into the 
organization, training, and staffing of 
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procurement offices and, eventually, set- 
ting up some kind of uniform program. 
It has been discovered that there exist 
within the services differences in the 
kinds of responsibilities assigned to 
people with presumably the same sta- 
tion in the procurement field. Also, 
there are not enough new people com- 
ing into the procurement field. 

Fourth major office is that of Sup- 
ply Management Policy, operating in 
one of the most criticized fields of Sup- 
ply and Logistics.’ Merely listing the 
fields it covers will make it obvious to 
any experienced military officer that it 
has problems. Depot operations and 
practices, materials handling, inventory 
management, surplus disposal, Federal 
cataloging identification, maintenance 
conversion and utilization are areas in 
which it is, and must in the future, 
give the military departments a most 
common of the common denominators 
(under continuing unification) with 
which to work. 

Fifth office is one which appears 
on the scene in nearly all supply and 
logistics operations, the office of Trans- 
portation, Communications and Petro- 
leum Policy. 

Single manager operation has fig- 
ured prominently in this function. Mil- 
itary Traffic Management Agency 
(Army), MSTS and Military Petroleum 
Supply Agency (Navy), and MATS (Air 
Force) are all, in their various stages of 
refinement, under this office’s jurisdic- 
tion. According to the office, this single 
manager operation has greatly simpli- 
fied its policy and program guidance 
problems. Coordinating one service 
is, obviously, easier from the office’s 
standpoint that coordinating the same 
service run unilaterally by three separ- 
ate departments. 

In May, 1957, an office of Small 
Business Policy was established within 
S & L to see, within the limits of its 
authority, that small business received 
a fair share of the DOD dollar. Here 
again, as with many specialized offices 
within DOD, an office was created be- 
cause a specific problem arose which 
the existing framework could not 
handle as efficiently as was required. 


Organization 


Assistant Secretary of Defense (Sup- 
ply & Logistics) : 
Perkins McGuire 
Military Asst.: 
Col. William C. Chase, USA 
Executive Asst.: 
Robert E. Holt 
Deputy Asst. Sec.: 
Thomas D. Morris 
Special Consultant: 


Roger E. Gay 
SEPTEMBER 1957 


Director for Small Business Pol- 
icy: 
Joseph M. McKellar 


Central Procurement Informa- 
tion office: 
Maj. Martha Bonner 


Provides information and assistance to 
small business. 


Dir. for Planning & Requirements 
policy: G. V. Gibson 
Assistant Dir.: Ray M. Clarke 


Planning Guidance division: 


D. F. Bradford, staff dir. 


Is responsible for developing guidance 
for the military departments, based upon 
current national policy and strategic con- 
cepts, covering the development of logis- 
tic requirements for end items, secondary 
items, materials, components, supporting 
facilities and services. The division also 
is responsible for advising all S & L 
offices on requirements and mobilization 
planning matters. 


Review & Analysis division: 
R. C. Unkrich, staff dir. 


Evaluates the requirements programs of 
the miltary departments for selected end 
items, components and materials. In addi- 
tion, the statistical and analytical activities 
assigned to the former Mobilization Plan- 
ning Division are performed here. 


Research & Special Projects divis- 
ion: 
Nathan Brodsky, staff dir. 


A new staff activity which will conduct 
special studies for the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (S&L), and the various office 
directors. Examples of projects which this 
Division will undertake are: studies of 
S & L’s organization and programs, studies 
of single manager assignments, S & L 
participation in vulnerability studies, 
S & L participation on special DOD task 
forces, monitoring of logistics research 
and training programs of the military de- 
partments to disseminate information 
thereon to all departments, etc. 


Director for Procurement Policy: 
G. C. Bannerman 


Procurement Policies & Regulations 
division: 
Col. A. Fregosi, USA, staff dir. 
Performs S & L’s responsibilities in the 
establishment of DOD-wide procurement 
policies and regulations, including the de- 
velopment and issuance of the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation. 


Procurement Management Practices 
division: 

James M. Robertson, staff dir. 

Maintains a continuing review of pro- 
curement operations in the Military De- 
partments in order to recommend steps to 
improve procurement organization and 
administrative practices, including person- 
nel training and utilization. 


Director for Production Policy: 
G. A. Tucker 
Asst. Director: 
Russell H. Hughes 
Production and Schedules division: 
K. E. Turner, staff dir. 
This is the former Production and Sche- 
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dules Division to which has been added 
an Industrial Planning Branch and the 
Industrial Facilities Protection Branch. 
Both of these Branches concern planning 
with industry and were formerly located 
in the Mobilization Planning Division. 


Industrial Activities division: 

Lloyd Worden, staff dir. 

This is a new Division which will bring 
together the commercial and _ industrial 
activities program and responsibility for 
surveying the utilization of, and estab- 
lishing management standards to obtain 
maximum efficiency in, the operation of 
Defense-owned industrial plants. 


Inspection & Quality Control div.: 
J. J. Riordan, staff dir. 


Develops and recommends policies, pro- 
grams, procedures and standards to assure 
that supplies procured, stored and main- 
tained throughout DOD conform to 
quality requirements; initiates the de- 
velopment of uniform inspection, testing 
and quality control practices, procedures 
and systems among the military depart- 
ments. 


Standardization division: 
John J. Dunn, staff dir. 


Develops and recommends policies, pro- 
grams, and procedures to achieve the 
highest practicable degree of standardiza- 
tion of items used throughout the DOD 
through the development and use of 
single specifications, the elimination of 
overlapping and duplicating item speci- 
fications, and the reduction of the num- 
ber of sizes, kinds or types of generally 
similar items. 


Director for Supply Management 
Policy: 
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R/Adm. J. W. Boundy, USN 
Asst. Dir.: V. F. Caputo 

Inventory Management division: 
D. L. Chewning, staff dir. 


The objective of the Inventory Man- 
agement Division is to work with the 
Military Departments, and other elements 
of OSD, to assure the development of a 
comprehensive program to meet the pres- 
ent and future supply system require- 


ments of the DOD. 


Depot Operations division: 
H. R. Pellegrino, staff dir. 


The Depot Operations Division policies, 
etc., and procedures relating to the stor- 
age, materials handling and depot opera- 
tions systems of the Military Depart- 
ments; administers application of preser- 
vation, packaging, and packing materials 
to supplies in accordance with approved 
specifications and standards. 


Surplus Disposal division: 

Vincent Tolino, acting staff dir. 

The Surplus Disposal Division develops 
policies, etc., for the merchandising and 
disposal of personal property excess to 
the requirements of the DOD; collabo- 
rates with OASD (MP&R) on programs 
and plans for donation of surplus per- 
sonal property; and develops policies and 
procedures for scrap, demilitarization, and 
salvage activities. 


Cataloging division: 

G. W. Ritter, staff dir. 

The Cataloging Division is responsible 
for the establishment, maintenance, con- 
version to, and utilization of the Federal 
Catalog System within the Department of 
Defense: coordinates extension of the 


Federal Catalog Program to the supply 
systems of the civilian agencies. 


Director for Transportation, Com- 
munications & Petroleum Pol- 
icy: Earl B. Smith 

Transportation division: 

W. P. Guiler, staff dir. 


Develops, reviews, and recommends 
policies, ete., to govern DOD activities 
in land, sea, and air transportation and 
traffic management, both domestic and 
overseas; evaluates implementation by 
the military departments of approved 
policies and procedures; furnishes advice 
and assistance in the establishment of 
Single Manager: Assignments in assigned 
areas of responsibility. 


Communications division: 
Paul Goldsborough, staff dir. 


Reviews and evaluates domestic and 
foreign communications activities of the 
DOD; the existing and proposed com- 
munications systems of the military de- 
partments to assure compatability of sys- 
tems, and efficient and economical utiliza- 
tion by DOD of military and commercial 
communications facilities and _ services. 


Petroleum Logistics division: M/G 
L. E. Cotulla, USAF, staff dir. 


Develops and recommends current and 
mobilization policies and programs for 
petroleum logistics; appraises the feasi- 
bility of strategic plans in terms of the 
availability of petroleum products; fur- 
nishes advice and assistance in the policy 
direction of the Single Manager for 
Petroleum; advises on NATO and other 
international petroleum matters; prepares 
estimates of probable petroleum avail- 
ability for war plans. 
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PROPERTIES AND INSTALLATIONS 


CRUTINIZING the horizon is, of 

necessity, a built-in function of 
this office. The Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Properties and Installa- 
tions, to do a really effective job, must 
not only be planning this year for 
next year’s needs but, also for the year 
after and beyond. He must know now 
where a missile program, for instance, 
is likely to be two years from now 
in order to plan for the building of 
the installation to house the missile. 
He is always working down the road 
apiece from the man who’s pounding 
the nail or digging the basement. 

A major mistake on his part could 
throw a top-priority program into trou- 
ble. The area of P & I responsibility is 
always on the tail end of the train 
and consequently its importance is 
sometimes overlooked. But from the 
P & I standpoint, if no money is pro- 
vided to build a launching platform, 
all the money in the world spent 
building guided missiles will be of 
little value. 

In making his decisions, the Assist- 
ant Secretary P & I knows he'll be at 
least a year away from obtaining the 
money. It works this way: Approxi- 
mately 910 local installation planning 
boards request budget items each year 
at a specific time. (Army, Feb-Mar; 
Navy, Oct-Jan; Air Force, Mar-July). 
Some 57 field or area commands re- 
view and request special items. (Army, 
Mar-April; Navy, Jan-July; Air Force, 
Apr-Sept). The military departments 
review and adjust programs. (Army, 
April-Sept; Navy, July-Sept; Air Force, 
April-Sept). 

Secretaries of the departments re- 
view the work done in step three and 
submit programs to OSD (P&I) for 
authorization and OSD (Comptroller) 
for appropriations. Review by P & I 
and the Bureau of the Budget repre- 
sentatives requires a minimum of two 
months for review and one month for 
departmental reclamation (Sept-Dec). 
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BOB reviews as to consistency with 
presidential programming which takes 
two to three weeks. Presidential and 
Congressional action requires five to 
six months. And at the end of all this 
time (one to one-and-a-half years), 
money is available to build buildings. 

The P & I office brings a hard core 
of engineering to bear on money re- 
quests from the various departments. 
Under their review system it is no 
longer sensible for an installation or 
department to ask for more than it 
needs or can get. That’s now a waste 
of time. The office operates as a court 


of last call and, working in conjunc- 


tion with the Comptroller and the 
BOB its decisions are nearly always 
final on some 90% of all P & I items 
requested by the services. On the other 
10%, in which the departments appeal 
to the Secretary of Defense, P & I 
exercises what is probably best de- 
scribed as an “influential” veto power. 

The preceding paragraphs have 
roughly outlined the problems P & I 
faces in construction. Second of the 
three major areas in which it operates 
(construction, real estate, and mainte- 
nance) is the real estate and family 
housing responsibility. 

As briefly as possible, a description 
of the Assistant Secretary P & I's re- 
sponsibility might state that he advises 
and assists the Secretary of Defense in 
the establishment of effective policies 
and systems necessary for the efficient 
and economical operation of real estate 
acquisitions, utilization and disposal, 
construction, real property mainte- 
nance and management, reserve facili- 
ties, and family housing. 

He performs such specific functions 
as: initiating action necessary to insure 
the development of sound construction 
programs, with appropriated and non- 
appropriated funds, in the military de- 
partments, including the preparation of 
appropriate uniform design criteria 
and construction standards and the 


provision of basic instructions and 
planning assumptions for the develop- 
ment of public works construction by 
the military departments, and the re- 
view and integration of such programs. 

The office develops policies and cri- 
teria governing expansion and the ac-- 
quisition, expansion, and restoration of 
real properties by the military cepart- 
ments and the sale or lease of Govern- 
ment-owned property under the con- 
trol of the DOD to private enterprise 
or local governments; reviews real 
property requirements of the military 
departments to assure need, and de- 
velops uniform plans and policies for 
the provision and administration of 
family housing required by the serv- 
ices; reviews maintenance management 
methods of properties and installations 
to insure the use of the best modern 
methods available to industry and gov- 
ernment; and coordinates the activities 
of the military departments in P & I 
to insure elimination of unnecessary 
duplication of effort and expenditures. 

Regarding the problems and accom- 
plishments, Secretary Bryant told the 
Senate Appropriations Committee in 
mid-August in part: 

“The real property under military 
control includes property owned, 
leased, used by permit, easement, and 
various occupancy rights (foreign base 
agreements). As of 30 June 1956, the 
military departments controlled ap- 
proximately 33.6 million acres of land 
throughout the world. This land, to- 
gether with the improvements, had an 
original cost to the United States of 
22.9 billion dollars. 

“Over half of the land under mili- 
tary control is public domain land that 
has never been on the tax rolls. 

“The 27.1 million acres under mili- 
tary control in the United States is 
approximately 1.4% of the total land 
area in the United States, as com- 
pared with the total United States 
Government ownership of 409.5 mil- 
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lion acres of land in the United States, 
or 21.5% of the total land area in the 
United States. 

“The Real Property Management Di- 
rectorate of my office has established 
a program which should result in sub- 
stantial savings through reduction in 
direct Defense expenditures for man- 
agement and upkeep of real property 
not needed, not used, and not pres- 
ently subject to local taxation or avail- 
able to meet expansion requirements 
brought on by reason of growth of the 
community in which located. A sound 
base has been established for evaluat- 
ing the merits of military departments’ 
requests for additional acquisitions; 
and criteria have been developed for 
the purpose of assuring joint utilization 
of the real property under military 
control whenever such use is feasible 
from an economic and military ap- 
proach. 

“At the same time, I am sure your 
Committee is aware of the fact that 
new weapons systems and the new 
concepts for their use have made it 
necessary to acquire additional acre- 
age. For example, fifty thousand acres 
would have provided an adequate 
artillery range fifteen years ago; how- 
ever, the present range requirements 
for rockets, guided missiles and similar 
weapons are now measured in millions 
of acres. Similarly, the old 5,000 foot 
runways for propeller-type aircraft 
have now been extended to 12,000 
feet in order to accommodate new jet 
aircraft. From the foregoing, it is 
obvious that the military departments 
will continue in the future to have 


some additional requirements for land 
acquisition. Meanwhile, however, con- 
tinued efforts will be made to dispose 
of all property for which a need is not 
foreseen. 

“The original Fiscal Year 1958 au- 
thorization program from the military 
Departments requested $92 million for 
land acquisition. This was reduced to 
$22 million as a result of the reviews 
conducted by the Department of De- 
fense and the Bureau of the Budget. 
This is indicative of the thorough re- 
view given all real estate projects this 
year. 


Family Housing 

“Continued progress has been made 
during the past year in reducing the 
military family housing shortage, both 
in the United States and overseas. 
Based on the present authorized mili- 
tary strength, the worldwide deficit, 
on 25 March 1957, in family housing 
for military personnel entitled to re- 
ceive quarters allowances under per- 
manent legislation, amounted to a total 
of 174,774 units. 

“Although it is the policy of the 
Department of Defense to utilize 
wherever possible the provisions of 
Title VIII of the National Housing Act 
in meeting its family housing needs, it 
is necessary in the case of certain in- 
stallations to obtain family housing by 
means of military construction proce- 
dures. 

“Family Housing in Foreign Coun- 
tries. Gratifying progress has been 
made in our foreign family housing 
programs, particularly in the United 





Kingdom and France, where our re- 
quirements are greatest. 

“In the United Kingdom, construc- 
tion is nearly complete on a group of 
1,481 houses placed under contract in 
January,’ 1956. Approval has been 
given to a second increment of 960 
houses and related community facili- 
ties on which design is nearly com- 
plete. 

“In France, negotiations for family 
housing construction have been com- 
pleted and a contract for 2,700 houses 
at 20 separate locations was signed on 
3 June 1957. Construction is now be- 
ginning, and occupancy of the first 
units is expected next spring. 

“There remains a substantial deficit 
of adequate housing in France, based 
on the most conservative estimates of 
future strength. We will consider ad- 
ditional construction to meet that def- 
icit after the present project is well 
under way.” 


( rganization 


Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Properties and Installations) : 
Floyd S. Bryant 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense: 


Robert A. McDonald 


Director of Construction 
Edward J. Sheridan 
Assistant Director: John Heard 
Projects div.: Allen W. Fore 
Technical div.: Max Barth 
Reserve Forces Facilities div.: 


W. R. Deininger 
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The director of construction is respon- 
sible for all phases of military public 
works from original planning through 
design and construction to final comple- 
tion. His responsibilities include develop- 
ing uniform design criteria and construc- 
tion standards for the military depart- 
ments; promulgation of basic instructions 
and program guidance for the prepara- 
tion of all military public works pro- 
grams; review and correlation of the 
yearly public works construction pro- 
grams, to determine the validity of re- 
quirements and to assure economy of 
construction cost; research and analysis 
to improve existing design and construc- 
tion standards; policy guidance in long- 
range planning and mobilization, surveil- 
lance of construction programming and 
progress. The Projects division handles 
planning and policy guidance for all 
military public works programs of the 
services, the Reserve Forces Facilities 
division does the same for reserve com- 
ponents, and the Technical division de- 
velops uniform design criteria and con- 
struction standards and provides techni- 
cal advice. 


Director of Real Property 
Management 


Ben P. Gale 


Assistant Director: Fred H. Rooney 
Special Assistant for excess 
property: 
Robert Whittet 


Real Estate div.: 

Fred H. Rooney, chief 
Family Housing div.: 

John H. Arrington, chief 


Industrial and Commercial facilities 
div.: 
James W. Ferguson, Jr., chief 


Handles policies, criteria and _ stand- 
ards for real property management in 
acquisition, utilization, disposition, res- 
toration and expansion; assures effective 
implementation and administration of the 
DOD real property management program; 
evaluates real property holdings of the 
military departments to determine those 
appropriate for disposal, and represents 
the DOD on matters within its field with 
other agencies. 


Director of Maintenance 
George A. Grimm (acting) 
Maintenance div.: 
Owen P. McDonald 
Utilities div.: 
J. Warren McLaughlin (acting) 


Building and Grounds div.: 
Frank E. Rutt 


Services div.: Clarence Castle 


Develops real property maintenance 
policies, plans and procedures pertaining 
to maintenance and protection of real 
property, operation of utilities plants, sys- 
tems and related services; management 
systems for work scheduling, work meas- 
urement, cost control and accounting, uni- 
form reporting; assures effective imple- 
mentation and administration of real prop- 
erty maintenance programs and plans; col- 
laborates with the OASD (Comptroller) ; 
represents DOD in its field with other 
agencies. 
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Assistant to the Secretary of Defense 


SPECIAL OPERATIONS 


HIS OFFICE deals chiefly with 

intelligence and security planning 
and policy, and with military psycho- 
logical and unconventional warfare 
plans and doctrine. Special Operations 
advises and assists the Secretary of 
Defense and the other elements of his 
staff on all matters pertaining to the 
National Intelligence Effort in which 
OSD is concerned, and provides OSD 
representation on various special com- 
mittees and boards which relate to 
these activities. In addition this office 
provides policy advice and _inter- 
departmental monitoring and coordin- 
ation of military intelligence and 
counter-intelligence activities. 

In matters involving special opera- 
tions this office provides liaison with 
elements of the Department of De- 
fense, National Security Council, and 
the Operations Coordinating Board. It 
also provides policy advice and co- 
ordination of Department of Defense 



















relationships with the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

The Office of Special Operations is 
a small, specialized organization with 
half-a-dozen action officers. Its role is 
entirely one of developing policy and 
monitoring certain operations, but not 
participating in them; and serving as 
a focal point for coordinating and 
facilitating staff actions of the intelli- 
gence and psychological warfare and 
unconventional warfare elements with- 
in the military services. 

In addition, this office carries out a 
variety of special assignments for the 
Secretary and Deputy Secretary of 
Defense in related fields. 


Director: 
Gen. Graves B. Erskine, USMC 
(Ret.) 
Deputy Director: 
Col. Edward G. Lansdale, USAF 
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Equipto’s complete line of modern flow Benches 
give you an unlimited choice of units. They can 
be used singly or arranged into one continuous 
streamlined assembly. Available with many types 
and styles of drawers, drawer pedestals, cabinet 
pedestals, sliding doors, aerial shelves, and a 
choice of 4 different tops. 

Each drawer is a vault unto itself ... cannot be 
pilfered by removing drawer above. All drawers 
ride quietly on four trouble-free nylon rollers. 
Write for free catalog No. 200 illustrating and 
describing this outstanding line of top quality 


EEE Division of 


Steel Shelving . . . Parts Bins . . . Drawer Units . .. Lockers... 
Carts . .. Work Benches 


- Aurora Equipment Co. 
614 Prairie Avenue 
Aurora, Illinois 





























Assistant Secretary of Defense 








RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 


BOUT $6.5 billion will be 

this year on research, develop- 
ment and engineering in the military 
departments. This office provides ad- 
vice on what programs and _ projects 
should be supported by this money. 

Biggest problem is: There are 
many new interesting developments 
worth pursuing in their own right, but 
whether they are followed up or not 
depends on how much they will con- 
tribute to National Security. 

R & E operates mainly by persuasion, 
not by the withholding of funds. It 
feels that consensus of opinion is better 
for the research and engineering ef- 
fort than, as they put it, “hitting 
someone over the head with a pro- 
gram.” Inherent in this theory of oper- 
ation is the use of coordinating com- 
mittees, consisting of top people in a 
given field from the Army, Navy, etc., 
who meet about once a month with 
the R & E staff office concerned to 
thrash out problems and coordinate 
who is doing what. 

Modern warfare depends upon 
technology. To obtain the best in- 
formation and advice available, R & E 
has organized advisory panels made 
up of about 300 consultants from spe- 
cialized fields outside the government. 
The panels are used to make sure 
R & E stays abreast of developments 
in the field. 

As to specific duties, the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (R & E) advises 
and assists the Secretary of Defense 
in the establishment of effective pol- 
icies, plans and programs in the fields 
of research, engineering and develop- 
ment, including advice with regard to 
trends in scientific research relating to 
national security and the measures 
necessary to insure continuing and in- 
creasing progress. 

In performing this responsibility the 
office develops policies and proced- 
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spent 


ures to assure that DOD research pro- 
grams and projects are sound and in- 
tegrated, including assurance that ap- 
propriate emphasis is given to basic 
and applied research required for de- 
velopment of new types of weapons 
and equipment and that the nation’s 
best scientific and- technical talents 
are applied to the planning and prose- 
cution of military programs. 

The R & E office also coordinates 
action in the field of maintenance engi- 
neering for weapons and _ military 
equipment so that efficient and eco- 
nomical maintenance will be given ade- 
quate attention during the design and 
production engineering phases of de- 
velopment. It insures interaction of 
research, engineering and develop- 
ment programs with strategy through 
and interchange of information in these 
fields with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The Assistant Secretary also exercises 
administrative direction over the Weap- 
ons Systems Evaluation Group and as- 
sures that this group is responsive to 
the needs of JCS and other appropri- 
ate DOD agencies for operations 
analysis service. 


Organization 


Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Research and Engineering) : 
Vacancy 
Deputy Assistant Secretary: 
John B. Macauley 
Deputy Assistant Secretary: 
D. P. Barnard 
Special Assistant: H. R. Skifter 
Defense Science Board: 
George D. Lukes, executive secre- 
tary 
Furnishes advice and assistance to the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research 
and Engineering) and staff support to the 


Chairman and members of the Defense 
Science Board in connection with their 


overall mission in rendering sound judg- 
ment and counsel on the course of mili- 
tary research, development, and engineer- 
ing programs as to maximize the na- 
tion’s present and future defense posture. 


Secretary, Research and Engineer- 
ing Policy Council: 
George D. Lukes 


Assists the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Research and Engineering) in the 
conduct and management of periodic 
meetings of the Research and Engineering 
Policy Council through performance of 
the following functions: 

1. Collaborates with the appropriate of- 
fice directors in ascertaining the issues 
that involve formulation of policy for 
placement before the Council; 2. Per- 
forms associated management duties re- 
lated to the call of meetings and the de- 
velopment of agenda, minutes, and sup- 
porting documents thereto; 3. Issues ad- 
vice of action taken by Ceuncil and initi- 
ates action papers or requests, as appro- 
priate, implementing decisions reached by 
the Council; 4. Participates in the de- 
velopment of staff studies on selected is- 
sues before the Council; 5. Establishes 
and maintains effective working relations 
with other OSD agencies and the military 
departments in connection with the work 
of the Council; 6. Represents the ASD 
(R&E) on the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Scientific Research and De- 
velopment. 


Office of Executive Assistant: 
Mrs. Astrid Kraus 
Represents the ASD (R&E) in fields 
of scientific and specialized manpower. 
and security policies affecting the national 
scientific and engineering community; 
Performs special assignments and provides 
technical assistance and support in the 
field of social sciences to the ASD (R&E) 
and his Deputies. 
Office of Foreign Programs: 
Charles S. Weaver, director 
Col. Beverly E. Steadman, USAF, 
deputy director 
Mutual Weapons 
Team-Paris: 
Lt. Gen. Thomas B. Larkin, 
USA (Ret), chief 
Mutual Weapons Division: 
Col. Beverly E. Steadman, 
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USAF, chief 
Foreign Policy and Special 
Projects Division: 
Lt. Col. Felix D. Hege, USA 
(Ret.) chief, acting 


Formulate policy and make program 
recommendations on the scientific and 
technical aspects of the Military Assist- 
ance Program; and exercise supervision 
over the Mutual Weapons Development 
Program; participate in establishment of 
U.S. policy for provision of classified 
military information to friendly foreign 
governments; Evaluate foreign research, 
development and engineering programs; 
Provide technical advice and assistance to 
the ASD (R&E) and other key officials 
of the DOD. 


Office of Planning: 
Samuel E. Clements, director 
Provides technical advice and assistance 


to the ASD (R&E) on matters significant 
to the over-all mission of the OASD 
(R&E); Provides or arranges for tech- 


nical information and advice to the Joint 
Staff to aid them in their planning ac- 
tivities, including annual preparation of 
the Consolidated Technical Estimates; 
Evaluates scientific and technical aspects 
of proposals and actions of the National 
Security Council; and prepares reports 
pertaining to science and engineering for 
the National Security Council. 

Recommends to ASD (R&E) problems 
for WSEG study, and reviews all military 
operations research activity in order to 
recommend to ASD(R&E) appropriate 
actions on the scope and direction of 
emphasis within, and budget for these 
programs; derives techniques, in collabo- 
ration with Joint Staff, for providing 
strategic guidance for research and de- 
velopment; Collects and disseminates 
available strategic guidance from JCS and 
NSC to OASD(R&E); performs special 
tecnical assignments as required by the 
ASD(R&E) and his Deputies. 

Office of Review and Services: 

Ben G. Huff, director 

Provides advice and assistance to the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research 
and Engineering) with respect to the 
status of military research, development 
and engineering programs; management 
practices, procurement policy, and legisla- 
tion affecting research, development and 
engineering programs. Develops admini- 
strative policies and procedures for the 
technical review of programs supporting 
the budget estimates, obligation schedules 
and apportionment requests for DOD re- 
search, development and engineering pro- 
grams including the facilities related 
thereto. Provides the principal staff ele- 
ments of OASD(R&E) with the program 
information necessary for effective per- 
formance of assigned functions. 

Develops and recommends policies and 
procedures to promote the optimum util- 
ization, economy, and management of 
DOD research and engineering instal- 
lations and facilities. Reviews the DOD 
research and engineering and related sup- 
porting programs with respect to their 
financial and managerial aspects and their 
relationship with other programs and ac- 
tivities in the Department of Defense. 
Performs internal management functions 
for the OASD(R&E). 


Office of Guided Missiles: 
Donald W. Patterson, director 
Research Division: 

Edwin F. Sweetser, chief 
Systems Division: 


SEPTEMBER 1957 


George S. Cushman, chief 
Engineering Division: 
Carlton M. Beyer, chief 


Furnishes advice and staff support to 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Re- 
search and Engineering) in guided mis- 
siles matters through performance of the 
following functions: Develops and recom- 
mends plans and implementing proced- 
ures in the field of guided missiles for 
incorporation in the over-all program for 
meeting military requirements; Reviews 
and recommends approval or disapproval 
of Department of Defense research, de- 
velopment and engineering programs in 
its field of interest giving consideration 
to such factors as (a) timeliness in meet- 
ing military requirements; (b) potential 
for increasing military effectiveness; (c) 
unwarranted duplication; (d) technical 
feasibility; (e) productibility; (f) relia- 
bility; (g) ease of maintenance; (h) use 
of critical materials; (i) effectiveness and 
economy of production and (j) avail- 
ability of funds. 

Reviews foreign research and engineer- 
ing developments for possible utiliza- 
tion in Department of Defense programs. 

Furnishes technical and staff support 
to the program management and coordi- 
nation functions of the Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Defense for Guided 
Missiles. 

Office of Maintenance Engineering: 
Edward J. Engoron, director 
Technical Division: vacant 
Management Division: 

Hugh J. Gownley, chief 

Develops and recommends DOD main- 
tenance engineering policies and imple- 
menting procedures to assure adequate 
attention during design and production 


engineering phases to the maintainability | 


of weapons and equipment; that main- 
tenance and modification programs and 
operations are adequately planned and 
implemented; timely availability of spares 
and repair parts, technical information, 
supporting equipment and trained per- 
sonnel for maintenance of weapons and 
equipment. 


Office of Aeronautics: 
T. C. Muse, director 


Aircraft Weapons Systems 
Division: 
William C. Robinson, chief 
Aircraft Propulsion Systems 
Division: 
Carl C. Sorgen, chief 
Aircraft Research & Support 
Division: vacant 


Furnishes advice and staff support to | 


the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Re- 
search and Engineering) in its field of 
interest (all aspects of research, develop- 
ment, product design, test, evaluation 
and pilot production of all aircraft weap- 
ons systems including airframes, pro- 
pulsion systems and propellants, fire con- 
trol and bombing systems, navigation 
systems, including ground adjuncts, equip- 
ment and components, including flight 
instrumentation, launching and arresting 
gear, except that guns, rockets and bombs 
as such for military piloted aircraft are 
excluded) through performance of the fol- 
lowing functions: (These functions are 
performed with minor variations to fit a 
specific field, by all the offices listed here- 
after). 


1. Develops and recommends the poli- 
cies and procedures required to assure 
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... The Quality Coal Tar Coating 
in Handy Tape Form 


For your preventive maintenance 
program, you need the best possible 
protection at lowest possible cost. 
Since 1941, TAPECOAT has proved 
its superiority in combating corro- 
sion on pipe, pipe joints, fittings, 
couplings, tanks, tie rods and con- 
duit buried in the ground. 

This quality coal tar coating in 
handy tape form is self-bonding— 
simple to apply by spiral wrapping 
with the use of a torch. No foreign 
adhesives. No trained help required 
to apply it. 

TAPECOAT resists moisture, 
acids, alkalis, soil stress, electrol- 
ysis, chemical fumes, salt water, and 
other severe abrasive and corrosive 
conditions. Its high quality and con- 
tinuing protection cut maintenance 
and replacement costs. 

Low-cost TAPECOAT comes in 
rolls of 2”, 3”, 4”, 6”, 18” and 24” 
widths. 
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that (a) Department of Defense research 
programs are sound and integrated to 
give emphasis to the basic and applied 
research needed for the -timely intro- 
duction of new types of aeronautical com- 
ponents and related equipment; and (b) 
that Department of Defense development 
and engineering programs will meet the 
objectives of (1) increased military effec- 
tiveness, (2) minimum numbers of types 


and sizes of equipment and (3) sound 
design. 
2. Reviews and recommends approval 


or disapproval of Department of Defense 
research, development and _ engineering 
programs in its fields of interest giving 
consideration to such factors as (a) time- 
liness in meeting military requirements; 
{b) potential for increasing military effec- 
tiveness; (c) unwarranted duplication; 
(d) technical feasibility; (e) produci- 
bility; (f) reliability; (g) ease of main- 
tenance; (h) use of critical materials; 
(i) effectiveness and economy of produc- 
tion, and (j) availability of funds. 

3. Reviews and makes recommendations 
concerning facilities and functions of De- 
partment of Defense laboratories and the 
research and test facilities. 

4. Reviews foreign research and en- 
gineering developments for possible utili- 
zation in Department of Defense _pro- 
grams. 

5.-Conducts technical studies or investi- 
gations to determine the technical com- 
patibility of inter-related aeronautical sys- 
tems in the weapons systems complex. 

6. Establishes and maintains effective 
working relationships with other OSD 
agencies, the military services, coordinat- 
ing committees and advisory panels; and 
represents the ASD(R&E) as _ required 
with other government agencies and non- 
governmental organizations. 


Office of Atomic, Biological and 
Chemical Warfare: 
John E. Jackson, director 
Atomic Energy Division: 
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Spurgeon M. Keeny, Jr., chief 
Biological and Chemical Warfare 
Division: 
Dr. Harlan N. Worthley, chief 
Furnishes advice and staff support to 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Re- 
search and Engineering) in its field of 
interest (all aspects of atomic and thermo- 
nuclear bombs, warheads and other ex- 
plosive devices, all forms of power and 
propulsion reactors, -atomic weapons ef- 
fects tests, radiological contamination and 
decontamination, radiac instrumentation 
and detection, biological, chemical and 
radiological warfare items, testing and 
evaluating of these munitions and devices, 
methods and instrumentation for detec- 
tion, and protective and decontamination 
procedures and devices). 
Office of Electronics: 
James M. Bridges, director 
John W. Klotz, deputy director 
Systems Division: 
Robert S. Sargent, chief 
Equipment and Components 
Division: 
Benton H. Schaub, chief 
Engineering Practices Division: 
John J. Kelley, chief 
Furnishes advice and staff support to 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Re- 
search and Engineering) in its field of 
interest (all aspects of research, develop- 
ment, product design, tests, evaluation 
and pilot production of all electronic 
components, equipment and systems in- 


cluding the electronic portions of all 
weapons and weapons systems, except 
electronic devices contained in guided 


missiles) . 
Office of Fuels, Materials and 
Ordnance: 
Melvin Bell, acting director 
Ordnance Division: 


Melvin Bell, chief 
Transport and Marine Craft 
Division: 
Albert F. Bird, acting chief 
Equipment and Supplies 
Division: 
George B. Wareham, chief 
Materials Division: 
John H. Garrett, chief 
Fuels and Lubricants Division: 
Donald B. Brooks, chief 
Furnishes advice and staff support to 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Re- 
search and Engineering) in its field of 
interest (all aspects of research, develop- 
ment, product design, test, evaluation and 
pilot. production of all ordnance, trans- 
port equipment, materials, ships, fuels and 
lubricants and equipment and supplies). 
Office of Sciences: 
Dr. Orr Reynolds, director 
Earth Science Division: 
Earl G. Droessler, chief 
Biology and Medicine Division: 
Capt. Oscar Schneider, USN, 
chief 
Mathematics Division: 
Willis B. Foster, chief 
Physical Sciences Division: 
vacant ; 
Psychological and Social 
Sciences Division: 
Col. Philip H. Mitchell, USAF, 
chief 
Furnishes advice and staff support to 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Re- 
search and Engineering) with respect to 
the scientific research fields (geophysical 
science, biology and medicine, mathema- 
tics, physical science and _ psychological 
and social sciences). 
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Transistorized radio receiver trans- 
mitter completely concealed in 
helmet has up to 5-mile range. 


“Telemite," smallest TV camera, 
features newly developed RCA 
Y%-inch Vidicon tube, size 1%"’ 
x 2%"' x 4%"', weighs about 
one pound. 
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FRONT-LINE STORY 


Seen and heard at Command Post by means of world’s smallest 
TV and Radio Communication facilities 


The soldier you see carries the new RCA 
one-pound, postcard-size ultra-miniatur- 
ized TV camera connected to a miniature 
TV transmitter on his back. Concealed 
in his helmet is a complete radio receiving- 
transmitting set weighing only a few 
ounces. He is one of several similarly 
equipped men covering the battle area 
from a number of positions in the air and 
on the ground. 


At the command post the troop com- 


mander SEES enemy movements on tele- 
vision screens and HEARS first-hand 
reports. Their resulting immediate con- 
trol of the situation is based upon accu- 
rate, instantaneous first-hand knowledge. 


In achieving this miracle of miniaturiza- 
tion, through the use of transistors, 
printed circuits and the latest electronic 
technology, RCA has again made a major 
contribution to the industry and all our 
armed services. 


DEFENSE ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Tmk(s) ® 


CAMDEN, N. J. 



































Assistant Secretary of Defense 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 


LTHOUGH ISA stays out of the 

limelight as much as possible, its 
function is classed among the most 
important in the Department of De- 
fense. Its advice and assistance to the 
Secretary in all matters relating to 
international security affairs can con- 
ceivably take it into the business of 
almost any other office in DOD. 

It is responsible for advice on such 
things as the Mutual Defense Assis- 
tance Program, North Atlantic Treaty 
affairs, United Nations and National 
Security Council actions, intergovern- 
mental conferences, and other similar 
politico-military matters. 

The ISA function is enmeshed in 
one of the key reasons DOD was 
organized in 1947, i.e. to make the 
services more sensitive to the economic 
and political factors which cause and 
are caused by military operations. 
Specifically ISA assists in establishing 
DOD and Governmental positions on 
international matters of a _ military- 
political-economic nature. 

ISA, including its branch office in 
Paris, now numbers slightly less than 
300 people. 

The ISA staff organization is de- 
signed to relieve the Assistant Secre- 
tary ISA of all but major policy mat- 
ters since such key groups as NSC, 
and the NSC planning board, OCB, 
and the Armed Forces Policy Council 
all make extensive demands on his 
time. Special Assistants monitor the 
over-all functioning of the entire office 
including making substantive review 
of papers prepared for ASD/ISA: 
Competent high-level civilians, often 
established lawyers, have been brought 
in to head key departments. 


The Key to MAP 


As of mid-August our Military As- 
sistance Program policy contained five 
key clauses. They were: 

1—The program shall be admin- 
istered in accordance with the foreign 
policy and the security objectives of 
the United States. 

2—Military Assistance Programs 
shall support and be ir consonance 
with U.S. military strategic plans and 
objectives. 

3—The development of regional de- 
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fensive systems suitable for multina- 
tional participation shall be encour- 
aged. 

4—-Military Assistance Programs 
shall take into consideration the eco- 
nomic capacities of the specific coun- 
tries involved. Except for overriding 
military considerations, the U.S. should 
discourage the build up of indigenous 
military forces which the country can- 
not ultimately support. If economic 
limitations may be expected to restrict 
the attainment of desired military 
strength, the Assistant Secretary (ISA) 
will seek to enlist from other govern- 
ment agencies such economic §assis- 
tance as may be necessary to increase 
and enhance military capabilities. 

5—Insofar as consistent with over- 
all security objectives, sales of military 
equipment, supplies and services to 
friendly nations will be encouraged. 

Under the policy direction of the 
Secretary of Defense, the Assistant 
Secretary (ISA) acts for him in mili- 
tary assistance matters and is respon- 
sible for all military assistance activi- 
ties of the DOD. 

To carry out this responsibility, ISA 
directs and supervises all aspects of 
military assistance including support- 
ing before Congress the annual request 
for funds, review and approval of 
terms of reference and missions, com- 
position, organization and size of Mili- 
tary Assistance Advisory Groups and 
approval of the MAAG Chiefs based 
on nominations by the military depart- 
ments. In other words, ASD/ISA and 
key responsible numbers of his staff 
wield a lot of influence, if not power. 


Organization 

Assistant Secretary ISA: 

Mansfield D. Sprague 
Special Assistants: 

‘R. P. Heppner, R. M. Pennoyer 
Military Assistant: 

B/G H. A. Schmid, USAF 
Exec. Officer: 

Col. John S. Hughes, USA 


Performs staff duties including formula- 
tion of procedures for effective office 
management and administration, place- 
ment of professional personnel, monitor- 
ing staff actions, and staff guidance. 


Dep. Asst. Secretary: John N. Irwin 

(Acts for ASD/ISA in his absence.) 
Relieves ASD/ISA of such matters as are 
referred to him. 


Military Assistance Programs 
Dep. Asst. Secretary: 
Charles H. Shuff 
Special Assistant: 
Wm. M. Leffingwell 


Responsibility for MAP policy, plan- 
ning, coordination, direction, program- 
ming; congressional and other program 
presentations including agency clearance; 
DOD representation on MAP matters with 
Congress, foreign governments, other U.S. 
agencies. 


National Security Council and OCB 
Affairs and Plans Dep. Asst. 
Secretary: Karl G. Harr, Jr. 

Provides Guidance and serves as the 
staff focal point within the DOD for NSC 
activities and long-range planning activi- 
ties in connection with international se- 
curity; serves as the Alternate Defense 

Member of the NSC Planning Board and 

represents the DOD on various interde- 

partmental committees. 


Military Advisor: 

Lt. Gen. Clovis Byers, USA 

Advises Assistant Secretary on military 
aspects of United Nations affairs, regional 
defense organizations, disarmament, co- 
ordinates contacts with JCS and the mili- 
tary services, DOD positions on ISA per- 
taining to Permanent Joint Board on De- 


fense. (Canada and U.S. joint continental 
defense board.) 


PJBD, U.S. Rep., U.S. Sec.: 
Col. T. J. Dayharsh, USAF & 
Col. Ward, USA, Executive 
to U.S. Mil. representation 


Works through Lt. Gen. Byers in the 
specialized areas listed. 


United Nations Affairs: 

Col. Fred Rhea, USAF 

Policies and coordination of military 
position in connection with UN matters, 
liaison with U.S. delegation to UN Mili- 
tary Staff Committee, DOD position and 
policies on all matters relating to the sub- 
ject of disarmament, representation at 
intra-U.S. agency and international confer- 
ences, particularly disarmament matters. 
As with Dayharsh, coordinates his actions 
with Military Advisor Byers. 


Defense Rep., N. Atlantic and 
Mediterranean areas, Defense 
advisor to U.S. Regional Or- 
ganization: John H. Haskell 
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Maintains the Paris branch office to 
handle field problems, represents DOD on 
MAP affairs in Europe, North Africa and 
the Middle East, is defense advisor to 
USRO, and Sec. Def. representative on 
selected International Security Affairs. 


Office of NSC Affairs: 
Robert H. B. Wade, director 


Provides advice and synthesizes matters 
to be considered by the NSC and NSC 
Planning Board, implements approved 
NSC policies and actions and has custody 
and distribution of NSC documents and 
working papers within OSD. 


Officer of Plans: 


B/Gen. Philip H. Greasley, 
USAF, director 


Studies and long-range plans for DOD 
in the field of NSC affairs and ISA, lons- 
range military assistance requirements in 
conjunction with regional organizations, 
overseas commands, military departments, 
and ISA offices, evaluation of long-range 
military assistance requirements in con- 
junction with regional organizations, over- 
seas commands, military departments and 
ISA offices, evaluation of long-range poli- 
tico-military aspects of advanced weapons 
systems, advice to Assistant Secretary on 
emerging basic problems in world situa- 
tion and possible DOD action. 


Office of Operations Coordinating 
Board Affairs: 


Steen McCall, director 


Provides advice and support for DOD 
representative on the OCB, synthesizes 
recommendations on OCB agenda items, 
recommends items for OCB consideration, 
and is central focal point for disseminat- 
ing OCB papers, agenda and information 
and monitors custody thereof. 


Region Directors: 


Europe—-B/G John S. Guthrie, 


USA 
Near East, S. Asia & Africa— 


R/Adm. C. K. Bergin, USN 
Far East—Capt. Berton Robbins, 
Jr., USN 
Western Hemisphere—Col. T. B. 
Hanford, USA 


Since these offices conduct primary liai- 
son with State to insure coordination of 
politico and economic affairs with military 
affairs pertaining to their respective coun- 
tries or regional areas, they are set up like 
State, i.e. one individual responsible for 
key world areas. These men are specialists 
in country and regional matters. They par- 
ticipate in the development of country aid 
programs, and evaluate the effectiveness 
of MAP and recommend modification as 
appropriate. 


Office of Programming and Control: 
John L. Holcombe, director 


Deputy Director: 
B/G William L. Hardick, USA 


Directs MAP and related activities, out- 
lines procedures for local _ effective 
support of required allied forces, coordi- 
nates efforts for most effective opera- 
tion of U.S. MAP agencies, provides inci- 
dental MAP service such as dollar and 
progress records, congressional presenta- 
tions, statistical activities, and reports 
analysis. The office has three divisions: 
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Programming Div.: 
Col. W. B. Ligon, USA 


Determines military requirements by 
priority for programming, and assures ex- 
peditious delivery of supplies for ap- 
proved programs. 


Control Division: 
Richard H. Crawford 


Maintains program records, reports and 
prepares summary data, analyses records 
and reports for determination of problem 
areas and develops presentations for Con- 
gress, NSC and others. 


Overseas Resources Div.: 
Henry J. Kuss, Jr. 


Develops and supervises procedures for 
local contribution to effect support of re- 
quired allied forces, coordinates programs 
for maximum development and use of self 
and mutual support, and coordinates for 
efficient U.S. MAP agency operation. 


Office of Special International 
Affairs: 


Charles A. Sullivan, director 


Responsibility for DOD positions in 
negotiating agreements for military facil- 
ities and operating rights, and peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, and strategic ma- 
terial, trade agreements and_ controls. 
Specialized divisions within the office 
handle various segments of these duties. 
For instance, the Foreign Military Rights 
Affairs (James Wilson, chief) is respon- 
sible for status of forces policy and staff 
support in negotiated agreements; handles 
the same aspects of operating rights and 
military facilities, and agreements for ex- 
change of atomic information. 

The Special Projects group (Capt. W. B. 
Thorp, USN, ret’d) has charge of policies 
and programs concerning the DOD inter- 
est in foreign economic affairs of the U'S. 
Government, DOD positions on economic 
and technical projects such as conferences 
of chiefs of state, guidance of foreign mis- 
sions in economic responsibilities. 


Office of ISA Comptroller: 
Markley Shaw, director 


Budget Division: 
Arthur Comer, chief 


Fiscal Operations Division: 
R. Temple Krock, chief 


Handles development, review, coordi- 
nation, and administration of DOD budget 
programs for MAP and related projects; 
accounting policy, fiscal procedures, etc. 

The budget division handles budget pro- 
gram and administration for ISA activities 
in areas of common items material, 
offshore procurement, reimbursable aid 
loans, direct force support, facilities as- 
sistance, mutual weapons development, 
training transportation, navy shipbuilding, 
and administration; allocates funds within 
DOD for ISA activities. 

The Fiscal Operations Division takes 
care of fiscal accounting, funding, re- 
porting, control and audit of financial con- 
ditions and operations of the MAP. It also 
sets standard terminology and accounting 
structure for use in MAP as well as cor- 
recting accounting, funding and reporting 
problems of the MAP to assure uniform- 
ity of procedure. 
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Assistant Secretary of Defense 


basic function of the Office of 
Public Affairs is to assist the De- 
partment of Defense in fulfilling its 
obligation to keep the public informed 
as to its activities to the maximum 
extent consistent with national security. 
The office of Public Affairs was estab- 
lished due to obvious need for a central 
point to handle the tremendous Public 
Information and related activities con- 
cerning the DOD, including the three 
military departments. Originally an 


Office of Public Information, it was 
changed, under Reorganization Plan 


No. 6, to an ASD concerned with both 
Legislative and Public affairs. These 
two functions were split recently. The 
first was assigned to a special assistant 
to the Secretary and the latter was set 
up as an office of an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

The basic function of the PA office 
also includes: assuring prompt and 
accurate response to inquiries concern- 
ing the activities of the DOD; facili- 
tating public understanding of the 
aims, activities and needs of the De- 
fense Department; and providing liai- 
son and cooperation with information 
media representatives and national and 
state organizations with respect to 
matters pertaining to the DOD. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The nature of its field of responsi- 
bility (public information and public 
relations) has caused the PA office 
to be more than an advisory and co- 
ordinating body for policy, programs, 
and plans. 

The office has an operations function 
as important as its advisory function. 
Its office of Public Information is the 
main outlet to the public for national 
defense news. Facts must be released 
as soon as possible within the large 
general outline of national security. It 
must maintain almost a “here are the 
facts, let the chips fall where they 
may” attitude. If it were something 
less than sensitive to the information 
demands of press and public, it would 
very quickly be by-passed by reporters 
findng other, faster sources for news. 
This, of course, would destroy its 
official purpose. 

That the office realizes an informed 
public is the best “return on its in- 
vestment” is spelled out in a mid- 
August directive under the heading 
“General Principles Guiding the Re- 
lease of Information.” The directive 
said in part: 

“The people of the United States 
are properly interested in the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the steps it is 








taking to protect the national security. 
The Department of Defense has an 
obligation to inform the public with 
respect to the Department’s activities 
and to provide the public with accu- 
rate, factual and other proper informa- 
tion regarding the Army, Navy, Air 
Force and Marine Corps. Public ac- 
cess shall be limited only by restrictions 

pursuant to law . . . to safe- 
guard information requiring protection 
in the interest of national defense .. . 
Information provided should be timely 
and presented to the public through 
the usual news media in a manner 
consistent with the ethics and pro- 
cedures normally followed in dealing 
with such media.” 


Organization 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Public Affairs) : Murray Snyder 
Deputy Asst. Sec.: 
Chauncey Robbins 
Special Asst. to the Asst. Sec.: 
Bertram Saymon 
Executive Officer: Jack Carland 


Office of Public Information: 
C. Herschel Schooley, director 
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Deputy director: Orville S. Splitt 
News division: 
Orville S. Splitt, chief 
This division is the focal point for get- 
ting out the news, one of the most im- 
portant functions of the entire assistant 
secretary’s office. It does this primarily 
through the coordinated efforts of its 
branches: 
Defense (OSD) news branch: 
Allan Howell 
Army news branch: 
Herbert Schon 
Navy news branch: 
Cmdr. Vincent C. Thomas 
Air Foree news branch: 
Moncel Monts 
Branches are the news-funnelling points 
for the services, write releases answer 
questions; office sets up press conferences, 
is newspaper contact with the DOD; also 
maintains facilities for news reporters and 
correspondents assigned to the “Pentagon 
beat.” 


Magazine and Book branch: 
Ben R. Fern, Major USAF, 
chief 
Makes information about OSD and the 
Services available to people in the maga- 
zine and book field, sets up interviews for 
them with people in OSD, saving them 
the grief of fighting through appoint- 
ments and getting to the right people on 
their own hook; advises and coordinates 
magazine and book projects that have 
multi-service interest. 
Audio-Visual division: 
Bertram Kalisch, Col. USA, 
acting chief 
News Pictorial branch: 
Bertram Kalisch, Col. USA, 
chief 
Covers speeches, conferences, meetings, 
setups of all kinds, taking the still pics, 
TV and other film required from a news 
standpoint. Ninety percent of the news 
pictures, spot news, and features seen by 
the public in the overall military area 
are released by this office. Also engages 
in a trainee program, training service 
cameramen to take real news pictures; 
lets them handle field news problems for 
two reasons, (1) they can service the news 
field faster, and (2) PA doesn’t have the 
personnel or money to send out their own 
men. 


Production branch: 
Donald Baruch, chief 


Handles liaison with motion picture 
firms; helps them in accuracy of scripts, 
making military facilities available for 
their use where script calls for it. 

This branch establishes the criteria gov- 
erning DOD cooperation and approval of 
industry productions and the release of 
DOD productions. This includes the re- 
view and approval of scripts, story out- 
lines and other matters relating to motion 
picture, radio and TV media. The office 
stimulates industry productions whenever 
possible. 

This office is also the principal DOD 
contact with representatives of produc- 
tions in these media and is responsible 
for in-Service and other governmental co- 
ordination on such projects; also repre- 
sents the DOD on various committees on 
production matters such as those estab- 
lished by the U.S. Information Agency. 


Office of Public Services: 
James G. Dunton, director 
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Projects division: 
Don C. Coy, Cmdr. USN, 
chief 
Events branch: 
Roger D. Lowe, Major USAF, 
chief 
Screens all requests for military par- 
ticipation in an event of any size—usually 
on a national, regional or statewide plane. 
Strict rules govern’ these requests 
and it’s up to this branch to see that 
they’re followed. 


Speakers branch: 
Allan R. Scholin, chief 


Thousands of requests pour into the 
Pentagon asking that top people in the 
organization speak before all kinds of 
meetings. This branch maintains a list of 
key people who are highly qualified to 
talk in their field, the speech obligations 
are spread around, and the head men are 
spared much of the burden. This office 
advises and assists them in the prepara- 
tion of their speech material. 


Programs branch: 


Edgar W. Boggan, Capt. USA, 


chief 
Coordinates special projects such as 
Armed Forces Day and other recurring 
programs, including the Joint Civilian 


Orientation Conference conducted twice 
each year. Approximately 85 top people 
from industrial, religious, etc., fields are 
invited to the DOD, receive a day-and- 
a-half briefing, then visit military in- 
stallations. Comments on how the in- 
stallations are operating in these civilians’ 
fields is encouraged and, according to the 
office, has paid off with many valuable 
suggestions for improvements. 


Liaison division: 


John Weaver, Col. USA, director - 


Community Relations branch: 
John Weaver, chief 


Has the public relations job of deal- 
ing with communities in areas such as 
the jet or missile noise problem, explain- 
ing the mission of the services (why they 
do what they do) to Chambers of Com- 
merce, etc. In a nutshell, helping the 
services and the communities live to- 
gether. 


Organizations branch: 
Bishop Kilgore, Major USAF, 
chief 


Deals at the national level with all 
organizations, labor, management reli- 
gious, fraternal, etc., with respect to mat- 
ters of mutual interest concerning activi- 
ties of DOD and other organizations. 


Liaison Services Section 
L/Cdr. James C. Watkins, USN 
chief 


Maintains close liaison with veterans, 
civic, youth, woman’s and _ educational 
groups. Advises and informs them on 
plans, programs and policies of DOD. As- 
sists in obtaining key officials for con- 
ventions and briefings. Provides infor- 
mation to other Government agencies 
about these organizations. 


Personal Services branch: 
Peter Erickson, Lt. Col. USA, 
chief 


Thousands of letters on just as many 
subjects hit the Pentagon each year from 
the general public. In order to properly 
answer these letters a great deal of re- 
search and coordination covering all as- 
pects of DOD problems is required. 


Office of Security Review: 

Jos. S. Edgerton, director 

Deputy director: 

Lee Hargus 

Army desk: 

Carl W. Schofield, Col. USA 

Navy desk: 

Robert A. Barracks, USNR 
Cmdr. 
Air Force desk: 
Charles W. Hinkle, Lt. Col. 
USAF 

Reviews for security and policy accu- 
racy anything prepared by the military or 
Defense contractors for public release or 
anything voluntarily submitted for Secur- 
ity Review by other outside groups. There 
is no legal obligation for outside groups 
to submit material concerning the De- 
fense Department, but they can submit 
to see if they have their facts straight and 
to insure that they are not inadvertently 
violating military security. 

Office of Declassification Policy: 
V/Adm. John M. Hoskins, USN 
(ret’d), director 
Responsible for formulation of inte- 

grated, efficient, downgrading and declas- 

sification policies and programs of the 

Department of Defense, including the 

Military Services. 

Assures compliance with policies and 
programs in the area of downgrading and 
declassification of classified material which 
have been, or may be, developed and pro- 
mulgated. 

Provides central source of policy guid- 
ance, advice and assistance on downgrad- 
ing and declassification matters in gen- 
eral, to the constituent departments and 
agencies of the Department of Defense. 
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HEALTH AND MEDICAL 


HE Office of Assistant Secretary 

of Defense (Health and Medical) 
of the Department of Defense, in 
many ways, has moved as far as any 
other military specialty toward estab- 
lishing unification. 

Joint utilization and unification is 
being developed as completely as pos- 
sible within the existing DOD frame- 
work, to provide medical care to serv- 
icemen and their dependents. The Air 
Force, for instance, provides all hos- 
pital and medical care above the dis- 
pensary level to all military forces in 
Alaska, Iceland, Greenland and 
England. The Army does the same 
thing in Hawaii and there is one sys- 
tem of hospitalization in the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

Medical materiel is completely a 
unified operation under the Military 
Medical Supply Agency. The Navy 
buys all the medical supplies for all 
the services. Medical research, once 
an Army responsibility, is now a joint 
project of all the services. 

The office was established in 1953 
under Reorganization Plan No. 6. Its 
job was to plan and direct the de- 
velopment of efficient programs for 
the maintenance of high health stand- 
ards among the personnel of the armed 
forces, and for the effective manage- 
ment of hospitals and other medical 
installations. The office assumed the 
duties of the Armed Forces Medical 
Policy Council and also acquired its 
most urgent problem—providing ade- 
quate medical service for the armed 
forces at the lowest possible cost in 
dollars and in professional personnel. 

Unification and such things as 
standardization of medical forms have 
gone far to cut costs. The present 
method of allocation of doctors to the 
services and the current deferment 
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program, which permits a group of 
selected young doctors to complete 
their residency training before being 
called, have helped to attain a well 
balanced medical personnel program. 


What the Job Is 


In addition to providing advice and 
assistance to the Secretary of Defense 
and his staff on the health and medical 
aspect of DOD policies, plans and pro- 
gram, H & M must: 

1—develop policies and standards 
in the broad fields of health and sani- 
tation, medical cate and treatment of 
patients, and administration of hos- 
pitals and related treatment facilities; 

2—coordinate the activities of the 
military departments in health and 
medical fields to eliminate unnecessary 
duplication of effort and expenditures; 

3—develop policies and criteria gov- 
erning cross-servicing and joint utili- 
zation of health and medical facilities 
by the military departments; 

4—-collaborate with the Manpower 
and Personnel office in determining 
health and medical manpower require- 
ments by the military departments, 
reviewing and integrating those re- 
quirements into the overall DOD pro- 
gram, administer the provisions of 
pertinent laws pertaining to the induc- 
tion and call of doctors and other 
health personnel, develop and review 
the policies governing the procure- 
ment, assignment, utilization, and wel- 
fare of health and medical personnel 
by the military departments, develop 
and review plans for health and med- 
ical training programs, and review the 
medical portions of the reserve pro- 
grams; 

5—collaborate with the Properties 
and Installations office in the hospital 





construction . program 


including the 


development of policy and criteria for 


acquisition, expansion, _ restoration, 
assignment, utilization, maintenance 
and disposal, as well as maintain a 
periodic review of military require- 
ments. 

H & M has a hand in development 
of policy on medical supply opera- 
tions and health and medical research 
requirements. The office must keep 
an eye on bed authorization require- 
ments both within the services and for 
certain categories of Veterans Adminis- 
tration patients. 

The H & M job also includes: pre- 
scribing standard medical nomencla- 
ture, reports and records for use by 
the military departments; formulating 
policies governing the Blood and 
Blood Derivatives Program for DOD; 
developing the medical plans for mo- 
bilization and disaster; and, finally, 
arranging DOD representation with 
other governmental, nongovernmental 
and international organizations on 
medical matters of mutual responsi- 
bility. 

The importance of its work with 
nongovernmental and international or- 
ganizations is worth delving into. 

In the nongovernmtnal area H & M 
has done much to pull civilian agencies 
on to the military medical team. Under 
a program which currently has 35 
medical schools participating (and 
more planned as the budget will 
allow), the office holds an orientation 
course each year to keep the schools 
up to date on military medical de- 
velopments. School officials use this 
information in adjusting their curricula 
to current military operations. Medical 
schools, instead of ignoring the mili- 
tary program to a large extent, now 
ask for and disseminate to students 
more and more information about it. 

In the international field an assist- 
ance program is moving far in pro- 
moting good will and allied support 
among foreign nations. Nutrition sur- 
veys of the armed forces help in im- 
proving dietary deficiency in such na- 
tions as: Korea, Pakistan, Iran, Turkey, 
Libya, Philippines. These have been 
requested by and have received en- 
thusiastic cooperation by the countries 
involved. Although it was hard for the 
countries to accept the idea at first 
that we wished to offer something be- 
sides guns and tanks to strengthen a 
nation, the program has assumed far- 
reaching implications. Almost every 
male civilian will at one time or another 
go through his nation’s military pro- 
gram. Any success in improving his 
health then will carry over into ci- 
vilian life and improve the standards 
there. 

Also in the international field was 
the establishment of a Joint Commit- 
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tee on Aviation Pathology in cooper- 
ation with the United Kingdom and 
Canada. This Committee is concerned 
with all matters relating to the role of 
pathology as applied to aviation and 
flight safety and also serves as a focal 
point for dissemination of information 
on the subject. Services are also util- 
ized in the solution of major and fatal 
aircraft accidents. 

Other joint agencies intrinsic within 
the office are: Armed Services Medical 
Regulating Office, the Armed Forces 
Epidemiological Board, the Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology and the 
Armed Forces Medical Publication 
Agency. 

In the performance of all its respon- 
sibilities, H&M depends first upon the 
military departments and the expression 
of their needs as reported to the office. 
Frequent, regular informal meetings 
are scheduled with the Surgeons Gen- 
eral. 


Committee Aids 

To aid H & M in its work, the or- 
ganization’s charter provides for the 
establishment of a Civilian Health and 
Medical Advisory Council. The Coun- 
cil consists of six civilians appointed 
by the Secretary of Defense from 
among national authorities in the pro- 
fessional fields. The Council meets 
periodically (probably no more than 
four times this year in light of budget 
cuts) to render opinions and advice to 
the office on its problems. The H & M 
Assistant Secretary presides as chair- 
man of the committee, and individual 
members of the council are called 
upon for advice in their respective 
fields. 

A DOD Dental Advisory committee 
is also in operation to provide advice 
on dental matters and activities, with 


Thomas P. Fox, D.D.S., and Brig. Gen., 


U.S.A.R., a practicing Philadelphia 
dentist, as chairman. 

One other committee aids H & M 
directly in doing its job. The DOD 
Health and Medical Planning Council 
—with the H & M Assistant Secretary 
as chairman—aids in planning, devel- 
oping and implementing joint policies 
and programs for health and medical 
activities for the DOD. It is made up 
of the service assistant secretaries for 
personnel. The service Surgeons Gen- 
eral also sit in at meetings. The group 
is used primarily as a sounding board 
for verbal testing of proposed plans 
before they are sent thru formal chan- 
nels for implementation. 

Against this background of council 
and committee aid, the H & M office 
is organized within five specialized 
areas, personnel, planning, materiel, 
professional services, and construction 
programs, to perform its task. 
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Organization 


Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Health & Medical) : 
Frank B. Berry, M.D. 


Deputy Assistant Secretary: 
Edward H. Cushing, M.D. 


Director of the Staff: 
Brig. Gen. Sheldon S. Brownton, 
USAF (MC) 


In addition to coordination and direc- 
tion of staff activities, his duties cover 
advice and assistance to Doctor Berry on 
health and medical matters, the Medical 
Education Program for National Defense 
(MEND); and coordination of national 
and international health and medical 
plans and programs, such as our dealings 
with NATO and the World Health Organ- 


ization. 
Assistant for Personnel: 
Col. Charles H. Gingles, MC, USA 


Involved in one of the most pressing 
problems confronting the medical service 
today, the Personnel office has charge of 
the resident deferment program, handles 
personnel plans and coordination in pro- 
curement, assignment, utilization, mobil- 
ization, current and long-range policy, 
and provides status reports and periodic 
review of the entire personnel operation. 
It also provides DOD representation for 
medical personnel matters with the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, the American 
Medical Association and the American 
Dental Association. 


Assistant for Planning: 
Capt. Henry T. Gannon, MC, USN 


Responsibility here is for medical plans 
in mobilization and disaster situations, 
standardization of medical forms and re- 
cording procedures, guidance in the DOD 
blood program, medical intelligence, as 
well as representing DOD for the above 
activities on various other organizations 
such as ODM and other agencies. 


Assistant for Materiel: 
Col. Alfred R. Cannon, MSC, USA 


Provides policies, plans and guidance 
for medical material activities for require- 
ments, procurement, storage, distribution, 
standardization, utilization, and disposi- 
tion. 


Assistant for Professional Services: 

Col. Donald M. Alderson, USAF 

(MC) 

Preventive medicine measures, medical 
care and treatment of patients, research 
and development, health and welfare of 
military personnel, and training programs 
fall to this office. Plans and programs 
for therapeutic aspects of mobilization 
and disaster planning, coordination of 
joint health and medical professional ac- 
tivities, and standardization of diagnostic 
and therapeutic activities. 


Assistant for Construction 
Programs: 
Lt. Col. Frank K. Lawford, MSC, 
USA 


Duties in medical facility programs 
such as acquisition, assignment, construc- 
tion, maintenance and disposal are han- 
dled here. The office also works out 
standards and criteria for joint utiliza- 
tion of medical facilities, bed allocations 
and authorizations, and standardization of 
medical facilities, and determines facility 
requirements in current, mobilization, and 
long-range situations. 
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Signalled facts Prevent 
STAY FACTS Losses... 
with SIG-NA-LOK® Btrne 


No undesired slipping of signals. EX @\4 aaa 


Create 
Profits... 


PATENTED 


SIMPLIFIED INVENTORY CONTROL 


Sig-Na-Lok visible control puts your inventory at 
your fingertips. Every fact needed for effective 
control is signalled and the signals are locked 
until the facts change. In one complete record, 
you'll always know exactly what’s on hand and 
when to reorder. Take the guesswork out of 
inventory — switch to Sig-Na-Lok and you'll 

¢ Increase turnover 


© Decrease costs — 
increase profits 


¢ Prevent over stocks 
© Eliminate out of stocks 


Creator of Effective Tools for Effective Management 


} 
Pat Y 


rw 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 





Westport, Conn 


IN USE IN ALL BRANCHES OF GOVERNMENT 
WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET ‘“‘SIG-NA-LOK” 
SIMPLIFIED INVENTORY CONTROL” 
or 
Consult our GSA Federal Supply Service Contract 
Class 54—Part 11i—Sec. ont. No. 
GS-008-3072 GSA _ Distribution Code 78 & 79 
Item No.’s 54—i—675 and 2325 











HOW TO GET 
INVESTMENT FACTS 


about Mutual Funds 


I am interested in investing through 
the Mutual Fund method and would 
like to start a personal investment pro- 
gram in one or more Mutual Funds. 


Please send me detailed information on 
a Mutual Fund which (within market 
risk limits) seeks the objective best de- 
fined by: (Check one) 


(1) CONSERVATIVE TYPE—Capital con- 
servation, modest income. 


[]) MIDDLE-OF-THE-ROAD TYPE—Em- 
phasis on current income, 


OJ AGGRESSIVE TYPE—Emphasis on 
possible growth of capital with cur- 
rent income secondary. 


I understand that full information will 
be sent to me at no cost or obligation 
when I mail this advertisement; and 
that information is to guide us. Achiev- 
ing objective is not assured. 


BROWN, MADEIRA & CO. 
Specializing in Mutual Investment Funds 


One Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. 
AM-I7 
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Assistant to the Secretary of Defense 





establishing a 


HE purpose of 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense for Guided Missiles is to pro- 
vide an additional competent, experi- 
enced executive to assist in the direc- 
tion and coordination of activities con- 


nected with research, development, 
engineering and production of guided 
missiles, particularly ballistic missiles. 

The office operates as a_trouble- 
shooter and expediter of key segments 
in the missile program, being assigned 
the coordination responsibility in only 
high priority projects such as the Bal- 
listic Missile, Anti-ballistic Missile, 
Project Vanguard, and specific weap- 
ons such as Snark. 

In a field almost explosive in its 
changing nature, and against a back- 
drop of some $4 billion in expenditures, 
it became necessary to have an office, 
reporting directly to the Secretary of 
Defense, which could by-pass the nor- 
mal coordinating routine to see that 
top priority items received top priority 
treatment. 

Missiles, by their very nature, do not 
fit the time-honored roles of the serv- 
ices. The Army, for instance, has long 
held the mission’ of anti-aircraft de- 
fense; the Air Force, the interceptor 
role. But a missile originally planned 
for antiaircraft duty can, and _ has, 
very easily assumed many character- 
istics of an interceptor. Decisions as 
to who will handle what have been of 
necessity arbitrary. In the foreseeable 
future they will continue to be arbi- 
trary. Real controversies have de- 
veloped within the services over what 
will replace what and how soon. 

Much of the emotional furor sur- 
rounding these arbitrary decisions will 
assume its proper, comparatively un- 
important, place in the minds of field 
grade officers and the public once this 
background is understood. Because the 
decisions must be arbitrary and could 
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GUIDED MISSILES 


be quickly changed by new develop- 
ments, both the pros and cons of a 
given decision can find plenty of room 
for argument. 

Probably in no other field in DOD 
is the question asked as often, “Is this 
what we need and is it worth this 
much money?” The answer is likely to 
be different each time it’s asked, and 
justifiably so. The field is under con- 
stant, almost daily scrutiny and review. 

In this rapidly burgeoning area, the 
research and development people may 
evaluate a particular design to fit their 
basic mission. They might easily dis- 
cover that with a few minor changes 
it could also fit some other service's 
mission. Whether its name is Jupiter, 
Thor or Nike becomes unimportant. 
Whether one service or another de- 
velops a particular missile becomes 
unimportant, except in a “job well 
done” way, when balanced against the 
extreme importance of who can best 
use the weapon for the best national 
security at the least cost. 

This seems to be a hard concept for 
certain individuals to grasp. It’s for- 
tunate that, generally speaking, the 
services are supremely interested in 
that goal of national security and are 
just as happy to do it cooperatively 
as unilaterally. It’s just as unfortunate, 
however, that certain individuals with- 
in the defense structure don’t seem 
to understand this situation, and by 
dint of much publicity, are leaving 
the impression with the taxpayer that 
the military departments are spending 
more time fighting among themselves 
than they are getting the job done. 

In the controversial missile field this 
is brought to a head. The full poten- 
tial of these weapons is as yet unreal- 
ized. Indeed, the true worth of much 
that we already have cannot yet be 
pinpointed. Any critic is safe because 
the field is so new and changing that 


he can rarely be proved flatly wrong. 
It is within this acrid atmosphere that 
the Guided Missile office operates. 

To facilitate its function, the Spec. 
Asst. for Guided Missiles sits as chair- 
man on the OSD Ballistic Missiles 
Committee. The committee is com- 
prised of the interested Assistant Sec- 
retaries of Defense such as Research 
and Engineering, Comptroller, Supply 
and Logistics, and Properties and In- 
stallations insofar as any of their ac- 
tivities affect the guided missile pro- 
grams. A member of the Bureau of the 
Budget also is a member of this com- 
mittee. Thus, all facets of a proposed 
program or policy can be outlined and 
tentatively cleared, the ways greased, 
so to speak, for getting a job done 
without the delay of formal channels. 

From time to time the GM office 
gives advice to the Armed Forces 
Policy Council, the Joint Secretaries, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and other 
DOD agencies, as well as making re- 
ports to the National Security Coun- 
cil, Congress and the President. Regu- 
lar periodic reports are also made to 
the Secretary of Defense. 

In performing its function, the 
Guided Missile office makes maximum 
use of existing DOD agencies. For 
instance, some 60% of the staff work 
done by the guided missile section of 
the Research and Engineering Secre- 
tary is paperwork to aid the Assistant 
to the Secretary of Defense for Guided 
Missiles. 

A Scientific Advisory committee, 
with Mr. James O. Spriggs, as exec. 
sec., aids the GM office in coordination 
of the national scientific, engineering 
and resources aspects pertaining to the 
research, development and production 
of the long-range ballistic missile pro- 
gram. Spriggs, himself, also is the GM 
staff member most concerned with co- 
ordination of the research, develop- 
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ment and engineering aspects of the 
GM program. 


Organization 


Several staff assistants under the 
Special Assistant handle the coordinat- 
ing work of the office. Here’s the 
breakdown: 


Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of Defense for Guided Missiles: 
Wm. M. Holaday 
Military Executive Assistant: 
B/G A. W. Betts, USA 
Civilian Executive Assistant: 
A. G. Waggoner 
Program Analysis: F. M. Utter 
1. Coordinates plans and programs for 
all guided missile activities of DOD, ex- 
cept, of course, those already assigned for 
service use which are not within the 
office’s jurisdiction. 
2. Provides review, analysis and prog- 


ress reporting of program accomplish- 
ments and activities. 


Military Advisors: 
Lt. Col. Will. W. Hill, USA; Com- 
mander L. A. Kurtz, USN; Col. 
Douglas E. Williams, USAF 


1. Provides advice on military applica- 
tion of all guided missiles. 

2. Liaison and information on program 
implementation in the military depart- 
ments. 


Production and Facilities: 
R. J. Gutheim 


One man is in charge of both fields. In 
the first, he’s responsible for production 
scheduling of all guided missiles to meet 
programmed objectives; advice and assist- 
ance on production scheduling aspects; 
production expediting. In the second, he 
handles standards and criteria governing 
the utilization of production, testing and 
operational facilities and renders advice 
and assistance on the programming and 
planning of facilities construction. 


In addition to full time staff members, 
the Office of the Special Assistant has the 
part time assistance of designated indi- 
viduals in the offices of two of the As- 
sistant Secretaries of Defense. These are: 


Research, Development and En- 
gineering: 
D. W. Patterson (Office of the 
Assistant Secretary, R & E) 
1. Policies and criteria governing all 
guided missile research, development, de- 


sign, production engineering, and inspec- 
tion. 


2. Scientific resources allocations. 
3. Technical evaluation of all guided 
missiles. 


Fiscal Department: 

Donald R. Bowman (Office of 
the Assistant Secretary, Comp- 
troller) 

Here are handled the standards, criteria, 
and procedure governing contracts and 
funding for missile activities as well as 
the coordination of funding and fiscal ac- 
tivities pertaining to the development and 


production of all guided missiles and re- 
lated DOD activities. 
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LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 


HE MOST apt description of this 

office would probably be legislative 
watchdog. Ouce a proposed piece of 
legislation has cleared the Bureau of 
the Budget (and nearly all DOD-in- 
stigated material has to jump this 
hurdle whether it involves money or 
not), the office of Legislative Affairs 
monitors its progress through Congress. 

However, LA duties neither begin 
nor end there. The office is Congress’ 
main contact with DOD. If congres- 
sional investigators, for instance, can’t 
obtain information anywhere else, they 
fire the questions here and the LA 
office sees that answers are forthcom- 
ing, either from themselves or by re- 
ferring the questions to the appropri- 
ate office within DOD. 

LA’s primary responsibility is for all 
legislative affairs except the budget 
which is within the comptroller’s baili- 
wick. No other office within OSD is 
authorized to conduct congressional 
liaison except in coordination with LA. 
The office maintains direct liaison with 
the Congress, the Chief Executive and 
other government agencies for legisla- 
tion, investigations, etc., for which the 
Secretary of Defense is responsible. 

The Assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense for Legislative Affairs advises 
and assists the Secretary of Defense 
in the presentation of departmental 
legislative programs and proposals to 
and the provision of efficient and 
economical liaison thereon with the 
Congress. 

Its responsibilities 
functions as: 

1—advising on the timeliness of in- 
dividual items of legislation, 

2—-policies, criteria and procedures 
governing legislative liaison activities 
of the DOD, 

3—providing appropriate liaison for 


include such 


the DOD with members and commit- 
tees of Congress. on legislative items, 
investigations and _ inquiries, and 
arranging for the appearance of DOD 
personnel at congressional hearings on 
such matters. 

The billet setting up the office lists 
such responsibilities as: 

1—promoting harmony and under- 
standing between DOD and Congress; 

2—developing plans and programs 
to ensure effective legislative action; 

3—monitoring and expediting legis- 
lative matters; 

4—coordinating all releases of in- 
formation to Congress and testimony 
before Congress (to make sure all 
DOD information says the same thing 
and prevent conflicting reports); 

5—issue a daily report on the prog- 
ress of legislation to all interested 
DOD personnel. 

The office also arranges for con- 
gressional overseas travel and inspec- 
tion on the request of the chairman 
of the Congressional committee in- 
volved. 


Organization 
Assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense for Legislative Affairs: 
B/G Clarence J. Hauck, Jr., USA 
Deputy Assistant to the Secretary 


of Defense for Legislative 
Affairs: 


Capt. Carlton R. Adams, USN 
Chief Liaison Officer: 

Col. Fred H. Bounds, USAF 
Senate Liaison Officer: 


Cdr. Geo. C. Benitez, USN 


House Liaison Officer: 


Lt. Col. D. V. Bergren, USMC 
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BT is necessary in describing . this 

office to move outside the organiza- 
tional structure of, strictly speaking, 
the Office of Secretary of Defense be- 
cause the man who heads the OSD 
Atomic Energy office actually wears 
two hats. 

In addition to being Assistant to the 
Secretary of Defense for Atomic En- 
ergy, he also sits as chairman of the 
Military Liaison Committee to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. It is con- 
ceivable, since these are two separate 
organizations, that different men could 
hold the separate jobs. However, it’s 
unlikely, certainly inadvisable, since 
such close coordination is required for 
the two functions. 

The MLC was established by the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946 (the same 
Act which created the AEC) and was 
perpetuated by the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 with no significant changes in 
functions. It has a statutory respon- 
sibility of performing the essential 
formal liaison between the DOD and 
the AEC in all matters of mutual in- 
terest related to the military applica- 
tion of atomic energy. Its many func- 
tions include the coordination and con- 
solidation of guidance to the Commis- 
sion as to research, development and 
production activities desired by the 
several military services to insure 
against a duplication of requests; ne- 
gotiations with the Commission of 
agreements concerning the responsibil- 
ity of each agency in projects of mutual 
interest, uniform classification and 
security policies, etc. In addition to the 
Chairman, who is a statutory appointee, 
the Committee is composed of two 
members of each of the military de- 
partments normally of general or flag 
rank appointed by the Department Sec- 
retary and authorized to represent the 
departments in matters before the 
Committee. 

The DOD is engaged both extern- 
ally and internally in many matters in- 
volving the utilization of atomic en- 
ergy which are of no direct interest or 
concern of the AEC. The office of the 
Assistant to the Secretary of Defense 
(Atomic Energy) was established as a 
staff agency to advise or represent the 
Secretary of Defense in such matters. It 
is convenient and in the interest of time 
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ATOMIC 


and economy of personnel that the 
Chairman of the MLC and the ATSD 
(AE) be the same individual. In per- 
forming the functions of the two offices 
he has immediate and direct access to 
information possessed by the MLC and 
to the services of the MLC staff as re- 
quired. 

The Assistant to the Secretary for 
Atomic Energy has four principle 
duties. They are: 

1. Providing the Secretary of De- 
fense and principal members of his 
staff with advice and assistance on 
atomic energy aspects of DOD poli- 
cies, plans, and programs; 

2. Formulating atomic energy poli- 
cies, plans and programs for the DOD 
and monitoring compliance with ap- 
proved policies; 

3. Arranging representation of the 
DOD with other governmental, non- 
governmental and international organ- 
izations on atomic energy matters of 
mutual interest or responsibility; 

4. Formulation of policies for the 
transmission of information to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy as re- 
quired by the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, and coordinating such informa- 
tion, where appropriate, with other 
offices and agencies of DOD and with 
the chairman of AEC. 

Its basic function is one of negotia- 
tion or consultation with other groups 
such as the State Department and the 
JCAE. 

To perform these functions, the 
office has direct access, to the extent 
necessary, to utilize the advice, and 
facilities of the Armed Forces Special 
Weapons Project and of other organiza- 
tions of the DOD (including the three 
military departments) which are con- 
cerned with military application of 
atomic énergy. 


Organization 


Assistant to the Secretary of De- 
fense for Atomic Energy: 
Herbert B. Loper 
Military Assistant: 
Col. D. L. Crowson, USAF 
Since the MLC is so closely tied to this 
office’s operation here is its organization: 
Chairman: 
Herbert B. Loper 


Members: 


Major General John S. Mills, 
USAF 
Major General John P. Daley, 


USA 
Major General Richard T. Coiner, 


Jr., USAF 


ENERGY 


Major General Dwight E. Beach, 
USA 

Rear Admiral David L. Me- 
Donald, USN 

Rear Admiral Goldsborough S. 
Patrick, USN 


As noted before, MLC provides liaison 
between the DOD and the Atomic Energy 
Commission; gives information and ad- 
vice to the DOD and the AEC on all 
atomic energy matters deemed to relate 
to military applications of atomic weap- 
ons or atomic energy; and is the formal 
channel of communications between the 


AEC and DOD. 


Executive Secretary: 
Col. Richard H. Free, USA 


He is secretary of the committee and 
principal assistant and advisor to the 
chairman, provides supervision and direc- 
tion to the operations of the committee 
staff. 

Five divisions make up the sub-struc- 
ture of MLC. They are: 


Administrative Div.: 


Lt. Col. Howard S. Derr, USAF, 
chief 


Renders procurement, assignment and 
administration of military and civilian 
personnel matters and administers inter- 
nal security, records, office services and 
budgetary matters. 


Special Projects Div.: 
Lt. Col. Donald E. Asbury, 
USMC, chief 
This office maintains a constant scrutiny 
of AEC technical and administrative pro- 
cesses with respect to classification, se- 


curity, plant protection, intelligence, per- 
sonnel clearance, and public information. 


Materials Production Div.: 


Cdr. E. E. Roberts, USN, chief 


Here a budget review for major AEC 
items is maintained as well as analysis 
and evaluation of AEC matters concern- 
ing raw materials, feed materials, fission- 
able materials production and the related 
construction program and certain special 
products. 


Nuclear Power Div.: 


Lt. Col. Merwin B. Forbes, USA, 
chief 


This “leg” in the MLC sub-structure is 
involved in research and development 
aspects of AEC in connection with power 
production, reactor development, basic 
research in physical science, health and 
safety, and radiological instrumentation. 


Weapons Div.: 
Col. Kenneth Withington, US- 
AF, chief 


Provides analysis, evaluation and inter- 
pretation of technical, administrative and 
budgetary aspects of the AEC related to 
nuclear weapons research, development, 
production, storage and military require- 
ments 
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American Aviation Publications announce the acquisition 


of ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE* 


the military market. And there’s no waste circulation—more 
than 94% of the subscribers are executives in the armed 


| forces. Of 20,000 circulation, 5,700 go to the Army; 5,000 to 
| the Navy; 5,500 to the Air Force; 1,100 to the Coast Guard 
_ and 1,500 to the Marine Corps. 1,200 copies go to companies 
| interested in military procurement and personnel problems. 


| PREVIEW OF FUTURE ISSUES 


In the next four issues ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT 


will carry articles and features giving a complete picture of 
| the military world. The theme will be ... DEFENSE IN 
THE ATOMIC AGE. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
1001 VERMONT AVENUE. N 
WASHINGTON 5, O.C. 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 17 EAST 48TH STREET. 


NEW YORK 17. PLAZA 3-1100 


DALLAS 6 
CANADA 

RICHMOND ST., 
ONTARIO, CANADA, EMPIRE 4-2001 
ALLIN ASSOCIATES, 1487 MOUN- 
TAIN STREET. SUITE 4, MONTREAL, 


WORKBOOK OF THE MILITARY 
| ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT reaches all levels of 


SEPTEMBER ... This Is The Department of Defense 


OCTOBER 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 


. This ls The Army 
. This Is The Navy 
. This Is The Air Force 


ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT is the authentic workbook 
of the military ... the only publication of its kind in the field. 


OTHER AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN AVIATION MAGAZINE ° 
ROCKETS 


MISSILES AND 
* AVIATION DAILY * WORLD AVIATION 


DIRECTORY * AIRCRAFT YEARBOOK * AVIATION 
FACTS AND FIGURES * AIRPORTS * WHO'S WHO IN 
WORLD AVIATION * OFFICIAL AIRLINE GUIDE: NORTH 
AMERICAN EDITION, WORLD-WIDE EDITION ° AIR CARGO * 


AIR TRAFFIC NEWS ” 





EMERSON 1-4507 
ALLIN ASSOCIATES, 12 


AIR INFORMATION DIVISION 


* Beginning with the September, 1957 issue. 


CHICAGO: DOWIGHT EARLY AND 
SONS. 100 NORTH LASALLE STREET 


EAST TORONTO. CENTRAL 6-2184 


WEST COAST: ROBERT E€. CLARK 
COMPANY. 6000 SUNSET BOULE- 
VARD, HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA, 




















CONVAIR 


Seeded? aes fi thee Mew fel age! c¥. 


Fastest at 615 miles an hour, the Convair Jet 880 also is 
designed in every detail to lead the way in luxury. With 
exciting new interiors by world-famed designers and 
Convair’s traditionally excellent engineering, the 880 é i“ wae : 
assures you the fastest... finest air travel in the new jet ave. (~ |) Sa se 4 
Among airfines to first offer 
V j Convair 880 Jet-Liner service will be 
TWA ° DELTA pg 
A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION TRANSCONTINENTAL, S.A. (Argentina) 











